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Among the standard works in Tamil on 5mva Siddhanta, 
the Jnanamrtam written by Vtfkisa munivar holds an important 
place. Scholars assign it to the twelfth century A. D. and consider 
it to be a work earlier than Meyknndar’s Sivajnrtnabodham. The 
Jhanamrtam must have dealt with all the four prTdas, Carya, Kriy5 # 
Yoga and Jhana at the time of its composition, although only the 
Jnmaapada has survived now. SivajnJna munivar gives excerpts 
from this work in his great commentary on the Sivajnanabodham. 
It has commanded the respect of other Siddhanta commentators 
also. Presumably, owing to the classical style in which it is written, 
it did not enjoy popular support. It was becoming difficult to get 
even the Jnanapada At the beginning of this century, the 
Jnanap*da was published by cerrur Subramaniya Kavirayar. 
under the auspices of the Madurai Tamil Sangam. Half a Century 
later, (in 1954) under the auspices of the Annamalai University 
Avvai S. Duraiswami Pillai brought out an edition with the 
co-operation of Tamil scholars like T. V. Sadasiva Pandarathar 
and K. Vellaivaranar. Even after the publication of this fine 
edition, Siddhanta scholars have not given it the attention it richly 
deserves. Written in the style of the Sangam Tamil classics, it is 
characterised by profundity of thought and felicity of expression. 
It deals with the basic Siddh^tna concepts, suitably employing 
inference. 

In its own right and as providing scope for comparative 
study, the Jnin^JDrtam calls for close study and research. By the 
publication of the present work ‘Studies in Jhanarartam’ 
Dr. S Gangadaran has set the pace for further study by scholars 
at home and abroad, interested in this field. He hails from a 
family of devoted Saivites. After passing the B.A. and the M.A. 
Degrees in Philosophy securing a first class in each of them, he 
joined the Department of Philosophy, University of Madras 
for doing research on the £ivaprakasam. He was awarded the 
M.Litt. Degree for his thesis. Thus well equipped for teaching and 
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research, he joined the Madurai Kamaraj University. He took up 
the Jntfnamrtani for study and research under Thiru K. Vajravelu 
Mudaliyar than whom he could not have found a better guide. 
In Thiru Vajravelu Mudaliyar, we have a combination of pro¬ 
found scholarship and descerning commitment to the Siddh^nta. 

The present work is the thesis for Ph.D. submitted by 
Thiru Gangadaran, revised in the light of the suggestions offered 
in the evaluation reports. It is published by the Madurai Kamaraj 
University. It is my fervent hope that this work will be welcomed 
by scholars interested in Saiva Siddh^nta. 

DEVASENAPATHI 

40, Muthiyalu chetty st s [Former Director 

Madras —1 The Dr. Radhakrishnan centre 

15 — 12 — 1980 for advanced Study in Philosophy t 

University of Madras.] 






The present thesis on ‘Studies in Jnanamrtam’ submitted 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy is the result of my 
investigations carried on by me in the Department of Saiva 
Siddhanta Philosophy, Madurai University during the years 
October, 1975-August, 1978. 

According to Sivajnana Munivar, scriptures should be 
classified under the two heads general and special. Works 
belonging to the category of general are interested in refuting 
other schools of thought giving their own conclusions only 
in a general way. Special works are intended to give in detail 
the contents of their own school of thought refuting other 
theories wherever necessary. In assessing the relative merits 
of the two works, the expressions of special works must be 
taken intact, whereas the expressions of general works may be 
construed liberally so as not to contradict the special ones. 

Judging by this standard the work Jnanamrtam should be 
classed under the head ‘General’. It deals with the existence 
and nature of the three categories of the system namely God, 
soul and bondage as they are viewed from the state of bondage. 
The state of release is only indicated as in general scriptures 
such as the upanisads. Matters like these are dealt with in 
detail as found in some of the works belonging to the canonized 
f*om*tcen scriptures known as the Siddhanta ciastras or IVIeykanda 
5astras. The merit of the work lies in the fact that it proposes 
so give the digest of the wisdom part of the ^aivagamas in 
accordance with the spiritual teaching heard from the master. 
It is written in a beautiful classical style of Tamil adopted by 
the authors of Sangam Tamil literature. In giving analogies the 
author is able to reproduce classical similes with ease and grace. 
The style for most part is somewhat difficult for understanding. 
But the commentary is very useful for analyzing the stanzas into 
main Sentences and subordinate and co-ordinate clauses. After a 
few readings, the work becomes very pleasing and interesting. 
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The seriousness of the thought which governs the whole work is 
somewhat relieved by giving stories and descriptions which 
embellish the work. 

Judging from Jnanamrtam the author Vagina Munivar 
seems to be an erudite scholar of scriptures in Sanskrit and of 
Sangam literature in Tamil. The style which he adopts for the 
exposition of the philosophic thought, the similes and the 
images which he uses at appropriate places with ease and grace 
prove his Tamil Scholarship. 

After paying homage to Lord Siva, Lord Ganesa and the 
Goddess of learning, the author Vagisa Munivar praises his 
preceptor Paramananda Munivar. He explains the meaning of 
the term Jnanamrtam and the four parts of the Saivagames. 

Vagisa Munivar says that all great works are intended to 
bring out the truths regarding the individual self, the bonds that 
cause the cycle of birth and death and to reveal or proclaim or 
glorify the supreme Being. The Supreme Being protects the self 
and helps it to get release from those bonds in order to enjoy the 
consciousness-Bliss which is personified as the feet of the Lord. 
Then he begins to explain the nature of soul under the two 
headings, right knowledge (Samyag jnana) and right insight, 
(samyag darsana). In right knowledge the author takes up the 
subject of the individual self. He classifies the states of conscious¬ 
ness of the self into three broad divisions. They are the kevala 
state, the sakala state and the suddha state. In right insight the 
author discriminates the self from the non-self which is studied 
under two heads, the gross body and the subtle body. This 
insight comes to a person in consequence of his practice of what 
is called carya, kriya, yoga and jnana. The author describes the 
five conscious states of the individual self which will enable the 
aspirant to have an insight into his own self and discriminate it 
from the very adjuncts that produce the variations in the con- 
ciousness of the self. 

After explaining the individual self, Vagisa Munivar pro¬ 
ceeds to explain the principles of bondage. The individual self 
is affected by three bonds. The first is called anava mala. It 
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hides the consciousness of the individual self, even as the verdigris 
hides the bright lustre of a copper plate. The second one is 
maya, which is the material cause of the elements enumerated 
from kala to earth. Karma is the third bondage and is in the 
form of merits and demirts, dharma and adharma. 

While the individual self reaps the fruits of its past actions 
in the present life, it also sows seeds of actions which yield 
harvest for the future life. This is exactly like the actions of a 
farmer who, while enjoying the harvest of his farm, sets apart 
some of the harvest as seeds so that he may sow them and reap 
them in the following season. When the old physical body 
becomes worn out, it is cast away like the torn clothes and karma 
is retained by the mind even like a gem is grasped by a man in 
his hand while transportation. 

The author propounds the philosophical necessity of taking 
the three principles of bondage to be beginningless. The master 
said that the deeds of a person fructifies in giving him the 
experience of pleasure and pain through the organism called 
physical body. But the deeds can be performed by the soul only 
in conjunction with the body. So this leads to a cyclic existence 
of deeds and the body which is the effect of mayd. So the 
disciple asks the master which of the two contacted the individual 
soul at the first instant. The master answers that the deeds or 
karma are as beginningless as the spiritual darkness called anava. 
The author also says that that the bondage of mdyd is also 
beginningless. 

The author in the next section deals with the emancipation 
from bondage and consoles the disciple not to be disheartened by 
the nature of the impurities. The mud is formed from water and 
it is also cleaned by water. In the same way, body which causes 
merits and demerits can be made use of to get rid of them also. 
The teacher assures the disciple that by knowing this noble truth, 
he can destroy the suffering of transmigration. 

Vtfglsa Munivar in the section on God weaves a sweet 
garland of praises for the feet of his master and says that the 
master has frightened and driven away the enemy of birth from 
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his disciples even if they were willing to accommodate it. But he 
wishes to know what the ultimate refuge was for him. The master 
replies that the only refuge for all, including the master is the 
feet of the Omnipresent Lord. 

The Simkhya school of thought explains the analysis of 
embodiment and has posited twenty four elements (or tattvas) 
namely the five external elements, the five causal elements called 
tanmatras, the five sense organs, the five motor organs and the 
four internal organs-mind, ego, intellect and cittam. In the 
Sankhya system the ultimate cause of all these material things 
is called prakrti. 5aiva Siddhanta inherits from Sankhya not only 
the theory of causation (Satkarya vada) but also these twenty 
four insentient principles in toto But with regard to the ultimate 
material cause of the known universe, Saiva Siddhanta cuts 
new grounds. It goes deeper and posits two more prakrtis which 
are called in the language of the Saivagamas, maya and bindu. 
Maya is also called Asuddha maya or mohini. Bindu is otherwise 
known as suddha maya or kundalini. Saiva Siddhanta also 
explains the reason for accepting these two prakrtis. 

When we compare Jnanamrtam with the Mevknda 5astras, 
we notice certain important points. Jnanamrtam confines its 
attention only to the four parts of the Saivagamas. But the 
authors of Meykanda Sastras, Meykandar, Arulandi Sivam and 
Umapati Sivem take care to show what they give us as scriptural 
knowledge, is only the very essence of the Vedas. In the sutra, 
Meykandar enters into a discussion of the term ‘sat’ aud ‘asat’ 
which are used in the vedic scriptures. When Meykandar explains 
the five effective states of consciousness in the causal state of 
Sakala, he speaks of the four internal organs as the ministers of 
the individual self. Jnanamrtam has already taken up the 
comparison and compared the sense organs, the motor organs, 
the various kinds of airs and other things in an elaborate manner. 
Sivajnana Munivar supplies these ideas quoting Jnanamrtam. 
Thus Jnanamrtam may be considered to be a supplement of 
Sivajnana Bodham in respect of the ideas that have been dealt 
with from the standpoint of the state of bondage in Sivajnana 
Bodham. I have tried to bring out the place of Jnanamrtam in 
understanding the aspects of Saiva Siddhanta. 
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It is a pleasure to express my sense of gratitude to one and 
all who have helped me in the task. I cannot adequately 
thank my esteemed Professor K. Vajravelu Mudaliar who 
has instructed and educated me. Whenever I felt any difficulty 
he helped me with his suggestions. I am obliged to him for the 
help which he gave me when I wanted to translate the Tamil 
concepts and verses. But for the skill and sympathy with which 
he guided my work it could hardly have been carried out 

I am indebted to my Professor Dr. V. A. Devasenapathi 
who initiated me into the field of Saiva Siddhanta. Under his 
able guidance, I worked on “5aiva Siddhanta with special 
reference to Sivaprakasam” for the Degree of Master of Letters. 
I am also greateful to him for agreeing to be a member of the 
doctoral committee. My thanks are also in a large measure due to 
my esteemed Professor Dr. T.M.P. Mahadevan who agreed to 
be the Convener of the doctoral committee. Dr. K. Sivaraman, 
formerly Reader at the Centre of Advanced Study in Philosophy, 
Benaras Hindu University, Varanasi suggested that I might take 
up Jnanamrtam for my research. I am indebted to him for his 
kind suggestion. 
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Jnanamrtam, Thiru Subramanya Kavirayar who published the 
work under the auspices of the Tamil Cangam, Madurai. When 
Jnanamrtam was out of print, Awai S. Duraisamy Pillai edited it 
with the available commentaries with great care, providing similar 
passages from Sangam literature and Meykanda Sastras. I am 
grateful to these two editors for the very useful hints supplied in 
their publication in the form of footnotes. 

I am also indebited to Rev. David Gallup and Rev. 
Sugirtharaja of the Tamil Nadu Theological Seminary, Madurai 
and Tiru M. Kannappan, ICC, Madurai University for going 
through the thesis manuscript while in preparation and offering 
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Chapter 



Jnanamrtam, as it stands at present consists of seventy five 
stanzas in agaval metre in addition to two invocatory stanzas in 
venba metre. Both stanzas of the venba metre are in praise of 
Sri Ganesa. After the invocation the author commences the work. 
The Agamas given by Lord Siva contain four parts, the parts 
being jnana pada, yogapada, kriya pada and carya pada. In 
Sivajnana Padiyam a verse in agaval metre dealing with the nature 
of the netherlands is cited by the commentator Sivajnana Swamigal 
as belonging to the kriya pada of Jnanamrtam. 1 No trace of any 
other verse or verses of the other parts can be found from the 
available records of Tiruvavaduturai Mutt or any other place 
in Tamil Nadu. The editor of this work Avvai S. Duraisamy 
Pillai feels that the author has also written Tamil works conveying 
the substance of the other three parts. 2 But that need not be 
necessarily true. It may be that the author might have intended 
to produce Tamil works on all the four parts. He might have 
successfully completed the work on the jnana pada. But with 
respect to the other parts, he might have composed a few stanzas 
concerning them, but might not have survived to carry the work to 
a successful end. One of the stray verses might be the one cited 
by Sivajnana Munivar in his well - reputed commentary, 
Sivajnana Padiyam or Mapadiyam. 
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2 Studies in Jnanamytam 


According to Sivajnana Munivar, scriptures should be 
classified under the two heads, general and special. 3 Works 
belonging to the category of general are interested in refuting 
other schools of thought giving their own conclusions only in a 
general way. Special works are intended to give in detail the 
contents of their own school of thought refuting other theories 
wherever necessary. In assessing the relative merits of the two 
works, the expressions of special works must be taken intact, 
whereas the expressions of general works may be construed libe¬ 
rally so as not to contradict the special ones. This is one of the 
ways in which scriptures differing in their expressions are 
reconciled and harmonised so as to get at the absolute truth. 

Judging by this standard the work ‘Jnanamrtam’ should be 
classed under the head ‘general’. It deals with the existence and 
nature of the three categories of the system namely God, soul and 
bondage as they are viewed from the state of bondage. 4 The 
state of release is only indicated as in general scriptures such as 
the Upanisads Matters like these are not dealt with in detail as 
found in some of the works belonging to the canonized fourteen 
scriptures known as the Siddhanta Sastras, or Meykanda Sastras. 5 
The merit of the work lies in the fact that it proposes to give the 
digest of the wisdom part of the Saivagamas in accordance with 
the spiritual teaching heard from the master. It is written in a 
beautiful classical style of Tamil such as was followed by the 
authors of Sangam Tamil literature In giving analogies the 
author is able to reproduce classical similies with ease and grace. 
The style for most part is somewhat difficult for understanding. 
But the commentary is very useful for analysing the stanzas into 
main sentences and subordinate and co-ordinate clauses. After a 
few readings, the work becomes very pleasing and interesting. 
The seriousness of the thought which governs the whole work is 
somewhat relieved by giving stories and descriptions which em¬ 
bellish the work. It is no wonder that this work survived the 
many changes, political and economic, that had flooded Tamil 
Nadu. Learned men had striven to preserve the work and make it 
understandable to the future generations by writing commentaries 
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From the literary and epigraphical evidences great scholars 
like Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Vidwan Sadasiva Pandarattar 
and others, have reconstructed the history of Tamil Nadu giving 
a fair outline of religious and literary movements of the land. So 
we may safely conclude that the renaissance of Saiva religion was 
started by Tirujnana Sambandhar and Appar during the seventh 
century A. D. They were followed by Sundarar in the early ninth 
century. The hymns composed by these religious teachers are 
collectively called Tevaram (garland of verses in praise of God). 
The life and work of these teachers gave a new impetus to the 
influence of the Hindu scriptures, the Vedas and Agamas and 
Hinduism came to the forefront in the religious life of the Tamils. 
Buddhism and Jainism which were prevalent in the land from very 
early times till the beginning of the seventh century were pushed 
to the background. Several mutts and caves where teachers and 
scholars well-versed in scriptural learning and practice resided and 
spread the religious teaching, came into existence. They were 
favoured and financed by kings. Golaki Mutt was prominent 
among such religious institutions. 6 

The Malkapuram inscription executed in 1261 A. D., 
mentions that a Sivacarya by name Sadbhava Sambhu belonging 
to the line of teachers commencing from Duruvasa, acquired the 
three lakh province as a bhiksa from the kalachuri king Yuvaraja 
Deva I (A. D. 915-945) of Dhala Mandala (the country situated 
between the rivers Bhaglrati and Narmada). 7 This teacher founded 
a monastery called Golaki mutt. According to Hiralal, this mutt 
was situated at Bhedagfcut, about twelve miles from Tripuri on 
the banks of Narmada. 

B G. L. Swamy says that there are six important lineages 
of the Golaki varosa. They are: (I) Laksadhyayi lineage, (2) 

Jnanamrtacarya lineage, (3) Tiruchhattimurram lineage, (4) 
Nandikesvara lineage, (51 KHai ma(ha lineage, and (6) Meykandar 
lineage. Among these Jnanamrtacarya lineage is important for 
our purpose. All the available epigraphs bearing data on this 
lineage belong to the 13th century and topographically restricted 
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to the walls of the Valisvara temple, TiruvaWvaram, Amba- 
samudram taluk, Tirunelveli district, thereby suggesting its 
endemic nature. That the affiliation of this lineage was with the 
Golaki mainline is clear from Archeological Report Nos. 359, 361 
and 364 of 1916. That Aghoradeva alias Solan-Siyan belonged to 
the Jiyar Santana of the Golaki school is stated in the inscription 
of Maravarman Sundara Pandia; 8 there was also another 
preceptor, Tatpurusa Deva. 9 A teacher by name Pukaliperumal 
was said to have received some land in return for expounding 
“Tirujnanam” in the temple of Valisvara, Tiruvalisvaram. 10 

Though there are many epigraphs referring to the Golaki 
Vamsa and mutt they do not provide much information in regard 
to the specific tenet of the Golaki dharma. A preceptor by name 
liana 5iva residing in the Kallu mutt in Tirupputtur, Ramanatha- 
puram district, belonged to the Laksadhyayi lineage and Golaki 
dbarma. u Although the use of the term dharma here may be 
some-what equivalent to ‘school’, must have had specific canons 
and tenets. Another Golaki preceptor Visvesvara Siva, the royal 
preceptor of Kakatiya queen Rudramadevi, is stated to have built 
a ‘ suddha - saiva” monastery. 12 

Prof. Mirashi who assembled all the known inscriptions of 
the Kalachuri-chedi era with critical commentary, 1 concludes that, 
“Acaryas of the Mattamayura class belonged to the Saiva, not the 
Ptisupata sect.” The teachers of theMattamayura clan founded 
many monastic orders such as Sankhamatha, Terambl, Amardaka, 
etc., and the Golaki mutt is nothing but another institution 
founded by Sadbhava Sambhu who belonged to a branch of the 
Mattamayura clan. Therefore the basic tenets of these schools 
cannot be very different from one another. 

According to Prof. Mirashi, the teachers of Mattamayura 
and Golaki schools built temples and mutts, maintained flower 
gardens and feeding houses; gave shelter to the needy; instituted 
instruction of religious texts in addition to disciplines like 
sahltya, vyakarana, etc., It should be recalled that the acts of 
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the Golaki teachers in the Andhra and Tamil countries were 
in no way different from those of their predecessors in the 
Dahaja (chedi) country. 

The preceptors of the Mattamayura clan had performed 
austerities. Sikhasiva is compared to a fire, “who through the 
lustre of his austerities became a lamp illuminating the path 
of final beatitude and having destroyed the intense darkness of 
ignorance”. 13 

The teachers were great scholars in religious literature 
in addition to their high degree of spiritual attainments. Vimala 
Siva, the royal preceptor of Kalachuri king Jayasimha, was 
born in a family of Vedic scholars and he was himself proficient 
in it. Although these teachers were the “followers of the Saiva 
school, they were not bigoted. They studied various orthodox 
and even heterodox systems. Rudra-Siva, the guru of Kalachuri 
king Jajalla Deva I, is described as conversant not only with the 
Siddhantas of his own but also with those of others’ school; 
he was besides well read in the authoritative works of Dinnaga 
and others”. Thus Prabodha Siva was a preceptor of the Matta¬ 
mayura clan but yet appears to have spent his time amidst persons 
who were adepts in the pancarthika system of Paiupatas. 

9th to 12th centuries witnessed a profuse growth of reli¬ 
gious and philosophical literature in Samskrit pertaining to the 
Saiva school. The preceptors Sadyojoti and Bhoja Raja 
appear to be the oldest as they have been referred to in terms 
of respect and gratitude by a good many of their disciple 
authors. Sadyojoti Siva is credited with the authorship of Moksa 
Karika, Paramoksa nirasa karikti. Tattvatraya-nirnaya is devoted 
to the treatment of pati-pas'u-pasa concept and Tatta samgraha 
deals with the thirty six tattvas. Aghora Siva who wrote a 
commentary on these two books says that they were based on 
Svayambhuva agama. 

The preceptor Bhoja Raja wrote Tattvaprakasa; in his 
commentary on this work, Aghora Siva says that Bhoja Raja was 
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a disciple of Uttunga Siva who lived in the Vindhyas. Srikantha 
Suri’s Ratna traya deals with the explanation of Siva Sakti-Bindhu. 

Soma-Sambhu was the author of Karma Krlya kanda 
(A.D. 1073). We learn that Soma Sambhu belonged to the lineage 
of Sadbhava Sambhu who was the founder of the Golaki School, 
/sana Siva (probably identical with the royal preceptor of Raja- 
raja I) wrote a paddhati which is known after his name Isana Siva 
gurudeva paddhati. Aghora Siva was the author of Ratnatraya 
vriti, Tattvanirnaya vyakhya, Diksa vidhi and others. According to 
Prof. Nandimath, Aghora Siva lived in a mutt in Chidambaram 
and was a disciple of Amardaka lineage, 

Trilocana Siva was the author of Prayaschitta samuchcheya, 
Siddhanta saravaji and Ratnatrvodyata. He claims to have 
belonged to the lineage of Amardaka mutt. He mentions the 
names of Durvasa, Vyapakesana, Sarvesa, Uttunga, Samkara, 
Somasena, Sarvatma and Aghora Siva as his lineage of gurus. 

We may say that Rajaraja I and Rajendra I (with their 
Pasupata centred heritage) became highly impressed with the 
Saivite cult which was prevalent in the regions of North India 
visited by them during their encounters in North India. Rajendra I 
imported several families of Sivacaryas from the banks of the 
Ganga and had them settled in Kanchi and in the Chola kingdom. 
We begin to hear of the names of preceptors of the Golaki school 
in the Tamil country after these northern conquest of the Chola 
kings. Isana Siva was the royal preceptor of Rajaraja I u anc i 
Sarva Siva, of Rajendra I. 1 * It is during the regnal years of these 
kings that the texts siddhnta sara, Isana gurudeva paddhati etc. 
were composed obviously on the Chola soil. Thus the 9th / 10th 
centuries mark the beginning of the Golaki school of Saivism in 
the Tamil country and developed gradually up to the 13th century. 

Before closing the historical account of the background of 
Jnanamrtam, we may consider the inscription explained by 
Dr. Raghavan. 1 ^ This inscription which informs us about Catu- 
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ranana Pandita is engraved on a stone slab built into the floor 
between the first two pillars in the inner prakara on the southern 
side of the entrance to the sanctum sanctorum of the main shrine 
of the ^dhipuriivara at Tiruvorriyur, near Madras. 17 

From an inscription at Tiruvorriyur dated in the 19th year 
of Vijayakampavarman, we learn that a Niranjana guru built the 
Siva shrine at Tiruvorriyur naming the shrine after himself as 
Niranjanesvaram. Niranjana guru is here stated as playing promi¬ 
nent part in the Tiruvorriyur temple. Dr. Raghavan taking the 
clue from the wording of the inscription observes that it is gahva 
or gulia that is emphasised and it is from the guha (gahvad yd 
apta vrtah) that Caturanana is said to have obtained his spiritual 
rebirth. 

Caturanana then established a monastery at Tiruvorriyur 
whose successive heads came to be called caturanana Panditas 
after the founder. The following Caturanana Panditas are 
mentioned at Tiruvorripur inscriptions belonging to different 
periods. 


1. Caturanana Pandita I 

Civil life at 

935-6 A. D. 

(Valabha or Vellah- 

Gram am 

(739 of 1905 of 

Kumara) of the time of 


M. E. C. i. e., 

Parantaka I, Rajadtiya 


Madras Epigraphical 

and Kannaradeva 


Collection) and 

943 A. D. No. 735 of 
1905 of the M. E. C. 


Spiritual 

957 A. D. (No. 177 of 


career at 

1912 of the M. E. C.) 


Tiru- 

959 (No. 181 of 1912 


voriiyur 

of the M. E. C.) 

2. Caturanana Pandita 


1043 A. D. (S. I. I. 

(of the time of Rajendra 


Vol. V, i. e. South 

Chola I - Tiruvoniyur- 


Indian Inscriptions 

A certain architect Ravi 


No. 1354; No. 104 of 

built the vim^na under 
his aegis . 


1912 of the M. E. C.) 
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3. Catmanana Pandita (of 
the time of Kulotunga 
Chola) 


Tiruvorriyur 1077 
(S. I. I. Vol. V 
No. 1356) 


4. Caturanana Pandita 
(Contemporary of 
Vagisa Bhatta, a 
Soma-siddhantin of 
the time of Rajadhi- 
raja II) 


1171-1172 A. D. 
(Nos. 403 of 1896, 
371 of 1911 and 
206 of 1912 of 
the M. E. C.). 


From the description of the Caturanana Panditas in these 
inscriptions, we understand that though when the first Caturanana 
Pandita made an endowment, he entrusted it with the sabha of 
Narasimha mangaja, the Pandita himself was also in charge of the 
affairs of the temple at Tiruvorriyur. The record of the Manya- 
kheta merchant at this place refers to mathapati Caturanana as 
bearing the office of Dharma. 13 Niranjana guru is described in 
the inscription 19 of Vijayakampavarman as the lord of Tiru¬ 
vorriyur (Tiruvorriyur Udaiya) and in this inscription as Adhi- 
gr«mapati. 2 <> In similar terms, the inscription of Rajendra Chola 
refers to Caturanana as one in charge of the temple and matha at 
Tiruvorriyur (Tiruvorriyur tirumayanamu(m) madam(uin) Udaiya). 21 
It was at Caturanana’s instance that Ravi built the vimana (Catura¬ 
nana Choditena) of the Adhipuresvara shrine. In the time of 
Kulotunga I, the Pandita is entrusted with the scrutiny of the 
temple accounts. 22 


The Chola king Rajadhiraja II is stated to have attended 
the temple festival at Tiruvorriyur with Caturanana by his side 23 
and in another inscription of the same king, we find the Pandita 
ordering the recording of some gift left unrecorded. 24 

It is also known that Vagisa Pandita was also speakine 
on the life and works of Sundarar. 2 5 He was a disciple of 
Paramananda Munivar who is known to reside in Kodalambagai 
(the present Kodambakkam). Kodambakkam and Tiruvorriyur 
are well-known places situated near Madras. Paramananda 
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Munivar was also known as Arujmolittevar. Later on Vtfgisa 
Pandita came to Tirunelveli and became the head of a Saiva Mutt 
at Tiruvalisvaram. It was here that the Pandita thought it fit 
to bring out a philosophic treatise in Tamil containing the 
Agamic tradition of the Saiva Religion and Philosophy. The 
mutt was originally called Golaki Mutt. But the succeeding 
preceptors called themselves as belonging to the line of precep¬ 
tors starting from the author of Jn^n^mrtam (Jn^nanirta tfsiriyar 
sandanam). The author of Jmznamrtam is also called Vflgisa 
Munivar the tittle Pandita being replaced by the title Munivar. 
So it is highly probable that the work Jn^namrtam was composed 
by the author at Tiruvalisvaram after becoming the head of the 
founder of the Golaki mutt there. 

The name ‘vaglsa Pandita’ is found in one of the inscrip¬ 
tions of Rajadhiraja II (1163-1178 A. D.) with the significant 
description tagged to it, viz., one who explains and propogates 
the Soma Sambhu Paddhati. 26 Therefore we may say that wzglsa 
Munivar belonged to the 12th century thus preceding MeykancL/r 
by about hundred years. 27 

Judging from the work on hand, the author Vtfgisa 
Pandita seems to be an erudite scholar of scriptures in Samskrit 
and of Sangam literature in Tamil. The style which he adopts for 
the exposition of the philosophic thought, the similes and the 
images which he uses at appropriate places with ease and grace 
prove his Tamil scholarship. The contents of the work and the 
terms like KJranatk^ranam, anvaya vyatireka, rudi, etc., show 
him an adept in Samskrit religious literature including the lore 
on logic. He deals with the whole range of Saiva siddhanta under 
the following heads : 

1. Invocatory verses 

2. Individual self 

(a) Right knowledge (sainyag jndna) 

(b) Right insight (samyag darsana) 
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3. Bondage 

(a) Bondage (Paia bandha) 

(b) Nature of taking other bodies (dehantaram) 

(c) Eternal nature of bondage (Pas'a an«ditva) 

4. Emancipation from bondage (Pasaccheda iyal) 

5. God (Pati). 

Invocatory verses 

In stanza 1, the author invokes the grace of Sri Ganesa. 
The auspicious Lord, who dwells both in the author’s mind and 
the cosmic seed Nada, has three eyes, two cheeks drenched by the 
overflowing fluid of health and strength. The lower lip of His 
mouth is elongated. He wears the serpent as an ornament and 
article of dress. His matted hair is as red as the flash of light¬ 
ning. He is surrounded by angelic dwarfs. He performs the rare 
dance that gives rise to the cosmic functions. Such is the beauty 
of Lord Ganesa. 

In the second stanza, the author says that the effulgence of 
Ganesa melts his heart. Ganesa has matted hair. He is adorned 
with the crescent moon and His ornament is the powerful serpent. 
His dance with His dwarfish legs is in harmony with the over¬ 
flowing river of fluid of health and strength. His mouth has an 
elongated lower lip The author believes that the meditation on 
the form of Sri Ganesa as given above will enable him to over¬ 
come all hindrances that may obstruct the progress of his work 
and help him to complete the proposed project. This is the 
belief and faith of every Hindu, especially a Hindu following the 
school of Saiva philosophy. 

Alter this invocation, the author introduces a chapter on 
the praise of the important forms of the Formless. 2 s At first he 
deals with the form of God as the cosmic parent. Lord Siva has 
created the seven seas with their foaming waves. He has created 
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the great mountain reaching so high in heaven as to be the axis of 
the solar system He has created the seven worlds without seeds, 29 
the infinite souls and also Lord Visnu, the father of the Lord of 
Creation, resident in the lotus flower. But He has no fatigue nor 
any cause. He is as old as anything in the world and at the same 
time as young and virile as any new thing that may manifest 
itself. 30 He has neither birth nor death. Besides Him is seated the 
cosmic mother who is the embodiment of virtue. Her voice is 
musical and her teeth are white and beautiful. She is like a green 
creeper growing by the side of the gold mountain which trans¬ 
cends all thoughts and words. She puts forth the tender leaves 
of grace and flowers of compassion, the honey of which is sucked 
by the individual selves. He is an ascetic of ascetics and forms 
the model for them. By praising His feet poetry gets sanctified. 
The author says that his tongue will become great and sancti¬ 
fied by uttering the praise of His feet. 31 

Next the author takes up the invocation of Lord Vinayaka 
who is held to be the eldest son of Siva. Lord Ganesa is an 
elephant with one tusk as pure and shining as the crescent 
moon. His cheeks are covered with the fluid of strength and 
vigour. Though He lasts for countless years, yet He shines with 
unchanging youthfulness. The fluid of vigour and strength is a 
symbol for the two kinds of divine wisdom, scriptural and 
experiential. 32 His indignation scatters the merits and demerits 
of His devotees. If one praises His pair of feet incessantly, there 
is nothing unattainable of values mundane or spiritual. It is to 
be noted that all the attendents of Lord Siva are spiritual 
masters who lead the devotee in the path of divine wisdom and 
realization. Among the spiritual masters some are highly deve¬ 
loped and represent some of the mystic spells that symbolise 
God, the supreme. They are generally held to be the sons of 
God. Lord Ganesa is the very personification of the primary 
syllable pranava and is considered to be eldest among all those 
spiritual masters. 

Then the author devotes one beautiful stanza in praise of 
Kalaivani, the Goddess of learning 33 The Goddess of learning is 
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seated on a beautiful white lotus. The golden bud within the 
white petals sheds radiant rays like those of the moon. The petals 
are covered with the pollen and the stem is full of capillary pores. 
The humming bees surround the flower. The devotees who have 
looted out desire and hatred from their hearts, desire to meditate 
on the radiant and graceful form of the Goddess. Divine musicians 
sing and priests offer worship with prayer at the appointed time. 
Damsels of heaven incessantly sing the praise of the Goddess. 
If one meditates on the feet of such a Goddess, the attainment of 
release is not a difficult problem. 

After praising Lord Siva, Sri Ganesa and the Goddess of 
learning, the author takes up the description and praise of his 
own spiritual preceptor The preceptor is the very personifi¬ 
cation of virtue. His sense organs and motor organs are embodi¬ 
ments of the following ten virtues. They are (1) mercy, (2) wisdom, 
(3) forbearance, (4) truthfulness, (5) asceticism, (6) generosity in 
sharing sacred truths, (7) the desire to seek the happiness of 
others, (8) character-formation, (9) nobility and (10) freedom 
from envy. His dress is his devotion to his spiritual master, 
renunciation is his ornament, transcendental meditation on the 
gracious form of the Supreme is the fragrant garland which he 
wears. He is the very embodiment of all the good qualities of 
greatmen. He is the crest jewel of the Saiva religion and philo¬ 
sophy. His name is Paramananda Munivar. Even as a mad 
elephant is tamed by the sweet music of the harp and is directed 
by the spear, so also he tames his elephant - like senses with the 
music of harp-like mercy and directs them towards noble ideals 
with the spear of forbearance. By contemplating the good 
qualities of his holy feet, the author enjoys perennial bliss in his 
heart and soul. 

In the fifth stanza, the author conveys his humility about 
his mode of expression. It is natural for the well-versed to 
express the considered truth in classic language. But the author 
feels that he has not sufficiently mastered the linguistic forms of 
Tamil. Still his desire to express the synthesis of Truth contained 
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in the concluding portions of the special revelations namely 
Sivagamas, compelled him to express himself through the form of 
literary work. 34 At first he had his own misgiving. Later he 
considered the following points. The unwritten Vedas are 
listened to by men; even the faulty expressions of ordinary men 
are also listened to. There are lives and lives: the lives of great- 
men who conquer the five senses and cross the ocean of birth even 
like the warrior who comes out victorious with his armour and 
weapon against an enemy; the lives of useless men who strive 
neither for the good of this world nor for the good of the other 
world. The latter lives are like the flesh hanging from the neck of 
the goat which gives the appearance of its nipple. 35 But the two 
categories co-exist even though they cannot be equated. The 
author says that as for his work, the men of perfection will 
certainly bestow their affection on him, since it will by contrast 
increase the value of their work. He is also sure that the imperfect 
will surround him and lavish their love on him taking him as one 
of their fold. Since the author enjoys a peculiar position in which 
he gets honour from both the kinds, he ultimately embarks on his 
mission of producing a work in Tamil. But he says that this 
excuse is only with respect to orthography, syntax and prosody. 
With respect to the content of this work, he asserts that there can 
be no defects inasmuch as he is conveying the truths contained in 
the special scriptures which are always authoritative. 

In the sixth stanza the author explains the meaning and 
suitability of the name given to the work. A comparison between 
the true wisdom which is enshrined in the work ‘Jhan^mrtam’, 
the nectar of divine wisdom and the traditional nectar which is 
supposed to have been obtained by the gods, is beautifully insti¬ 
tuted here. The material panacea rose on the foamy top of 
the tossing waves of the salty ocean when it was churned for a 
long time placing the hill Meru as the churn and the classical five- 
hooded cobra as the rope. 36 This was done by the devas and 
asuras at first and finally by Lord Vishnu Himself. The ocean 
started roaring as it was churned, the noise of which continues to 
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date. In the case of the nectar of spiritual wisdom, the churn 
staff is the collection of Agamas revealed by Lord Siva whose 
forehead is adorned by the eye of wisdom and who has beside 
Him the daughter of Himavat, whose words are as sweet and 
musical as Tamil language itself. The rope which is used is the 
grand expression communicated by the spiritual master 
Paramananda Munivar. 37 The intellect is the hand with which 
the churn staff is located in the midst of the fluid of ignorance of 
the individual self and churned with the rope of the grand expres¬ 
sion. As a result of this action pure spiritual wisdom came out 
on the top of merit and demerit that rose like arms from the 
ocean of ignorance. The evil of birth and death fled altogether 
with its locks of hair tossing on its back. These locks of hair 
are the six enemies: lust, anger, greediness, desire, haughtiness, 
and enmity. These are compared to the ugly locks of hair of the 
evil spirit of birth and death that fled the place. Hence the name 
“ nectar of spiritual wisdom” is given to this work which will ever 
remain green and fresh in the memory of greatmen. 

The comparison of ignorance or spiritual darkness to the 
ocean and spiritual wisdom to nectar here and to the firewood 
and the glowing fire respectively later in stanza seventy of this 
work, needs to be considered with some attention. Here the 
author by implication gives out the Saiva siddhanta theory of 
error. Error in Saiva siddhanta is always incomplete knowledge 
and wisdom is classified under three heads, namely, pasa jnana, 
pasu jhana and pati jnana or Sivajnana. Complete ignorance 
is the outcome of the spiritual darkness that is supposed 
to envelop the self from the very beginning. Pasa jnana is the 
knowledge obtained by the self with the aid of the evolutes of 
mayci. The evolutes of mayci act like a lamp to dispell the external 
darkness. 98 In the course of the path of realization, the self 
discriminates itself from the evolutes with which it mingles 
inseparably while attaining worldly knowledge. When the soul 
discriminates itself from those aids and emerges out of them as 
pervasive consciousness, it feels as though it is the only being or 
the ultimate Reality. This awareness in which nothing other than 
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itself is known, is called pasu jnana, because the siddhantin 
considers this awareness as incomplete inasmuch as the basic 
support of the individual self, namely the grace of the supreme, is 
ignored and not seen. It must be noted that when the individual 
self experiences intuitional consciousness of pasu jnana, the 
ordinary knowledge described as pa^a jnana is superseded as 
being mere ignorance. Again when the individual self realizes the 
presence of the inner principle, i. e., the Supreme self, and 
becomes one with it, it is said to have divine wisdom which is 
described as Sivajnana. It is the independent knowledge 39 and 
when the soul experiences this spiritual wisdom even the intui¬ 
tional knowledge is superseded as being mere ignorance. But 
there is no higher level of spiritual wisdom than the one which is 
granted by the light of grace, the quality and form of the Supreme. 
Therefore the wisdom which is experienced by the individual self 
being illumined by the light of grace, is the final wisdom which 
can never be superseded by any other wisdom. It follows that 
what is called Sivajnana or the spiritual wisdom in Saiva 
Siddhanta arises from the individual self by the manifestatian of 
the immanent light of grace in consequence of the wearing away 
of the spiritual darkness which is called anava mala. Thus the 
comparison between the work Jnanamrtam and the traditional 
nectar is appropriate. 

In this context we may consider Umapati Sivam’s explana¬ 
tion of divine wisdom. He explains in Sivaprakasam the nature 
and form of divine wisdom without compromising the existence 
of souls and bonds. Umapati says that though Divine knowledge 
pervades the world, it is unaffected by the intelligent and non- 
intelligent entities. The intelligent and non-intelligent worlds 
function toward their appointed destiny due to the benign presence 
of the concealing Sakti. The Lord transcends the intelligent and 
non-intelligent and these entities are used by the Lord for helping 
the soul. The phrase ‘Nannalam pe; a nirainda jiraname jwanam 
enbar’ which occurs in Sivaprakasam 69 emphasises the infinitude 
of Siva. Sivajwana Yogin gives the meaning for this phrase that 
Pati jnana alone is independent and pasu and pasa jiiana are depen¬ 
dent on Pati. At the level of pusa there is no freedom. The bonds 
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are inert and function only when they are activated by God. At 
the level of pas'u, there is freedom, but that freedom is limited by 
the soul’s previous karma. The soul can function only after 
getting the body, instruments etc., provided by the Lord. In 
the state of kevala, the soul is not associated with the instruments 
of maya. In the sakal^vastha God provides the soul with the body, 
instruments, etc., and the soul gets knowledge only with the help 
of these instruments... Thus while at the level of pasu even though 
there is freedom, that freedom is conditioned by the soul’s past 
deeds. Only at the level of Pati, we have supreme autonomy. 

In the seventh stanza the author introduces the arrangement 
of the work on hand. The celestials and the earthly saints who 
felt keenly the pains and confusion caused by the venomous cobra 
of birth and death went to Lord Siva and prayed to Him for 
nectar-like spiritual wisdom which might lift them from the 
mundane life and confer on them the highest value of life. Lord 
Siva condescended to shower His grace on them and gave them 
spiritual instruction in the form of divygamas. 40 These v4gamas 
are arranged into four parts. These parts deal respectively with 
the topics spiritual wisdom, transcendental meditation, intrinsic 
worship and external worship. The corresponding name in 
Samskrit for the parts are jwana pada, yoga pada, kriya p<?da and 
cary a pada respectively. These four parts had been given to the 
author by his spiritual master in the form of secret doctrine or 
instruction. Now the author in his turn proceeds to transfer the 
knowledge and wisdom to his disciple in the order in which he had 
received it. First of all, he takes up the path dealing with 
spiritual wisdom or jnana pada. He asks the disciple to listen to 
him with concentration. 




Chapter - 



The author of Jnanawinm at the commencement of the 
work says that all great works are intended to bring out the truths 
regarding the individual self, the bonds that cause the cycle of 
birth and death and to reveal, or proclaim, or glorify the Supreme 
Being. 1 The Supreme Being protects the self and helps it to 
get release from the bonds in order to enjoy the consciousness-Bliss 
which is personified as the feet of the Lord. 2 Then Vagisa 
Munivar begins to explain the nature of the soul, under two 
headings, right knowledge (samyag \iiand) and right insight 
(samyag darsana). 

Right knowledge 

In samyag \Mna the author takes up the subject of the 
individual self. He classifies the states of consciousness of the 
self into three broad divisions. They are the kevala state, the 
sakala state and the suddha state. 3 The word ‘kevala’ means 
‘lonely’. It indicates the original state of the individual self when 
it is deprived of all awareness, or action or will. The author says 
that though the self has the inherent potency to know, to act or to 
will, yet that potency is completely enshrouded by the 
spiritual darkness called mftla mala or <mava mala. The soul in 
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the kevala state is conditioned by the following factors: the 
soul is not non-eternal, devoid of the qualities, which are attached 
to the body, pervasive, non-self-conscious, unable to do anything 
due to lack of freedom, devoid of form, light and enjoyment. It 
is in fact one with the darkness of mala in such a way as to make 
us say that the soul is nothing apart from the enveloping mala . 4 
Maraijnana Desikar in his commentary on Sivajnana Siddhiyar 
compares the soul in the kevala avastha to a lustrous gem that 
has been put in an ink bottle, in which its lustrous nature remains 
obscured but not destroyed by the ink that envelops it. 

The author next explains the sakala state which is the 
state of birth and death Here the individual self has been 
granted the evolutes of maya. The evolutes of maya are classified 
under four heads: they are (1) the physical body, (2) the various 
organs or instruments of knowledge and action which are insepar¬ 
able from it, (3) the world and (4) the things of the world. 
These are called tanu, karana, bhuvana and bhoga respectively. 
The word ‘maya’ in this school of thought refers to the pri¬ 
mordial substance from which the above four evolve. It is 
very subtle, all pervasive, homogeneous and is capable of 
evolving and involving the whole material world. Maya and 
its evolutes serve to counteract the effects of spiritual darkness 
and in this respect maya acts like light which removes darkness 
during the night. 5 

The author explains the functions of the evolutes in the 
sakala state thus : the kala tattva evolved out of impure mays 
removes a little of the original bond of mala. This results in the 
partial manifestation of the soul’s kriya s'akti. When the kriya 
aspect is aroused, jnana and iccha aspects are also manifested. 
The function of vidva tattva is to be understood in relation to 
buddhi. What is imparted by the intellect and derived from the 
sense, is still to be intimated to the soul. For this intermediary 
function, we have vidya tattva. 

Desire follows knowledge, i. e„ when we know about a 
thing, we desire to get the object and the actuation of iccha sakti 
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follows that of \ndnd sakti. This actuation of \ndnd sakti is 
responsible for general attachment towards things, but in strict 
accord with one’s karma. 

The tattva of necessity (niyati) gives the fruits of karma to 
its author just like the ruler who orders the fruits of actions to be 
reaped by the doer. 0 The tattva of time (k<?Ia) which takes the 
shape of past, present and future, makes the soul realize the 
limits of the past, experience the fruits of the present and feel the 
novelty of things to come. All these tattvas act through Divine 
Power which is behind them. The condition of the soul in com¬ 
bination with the five tattvas (Vidy«, r«ga, k^ila, kn\d and niyati) 
which incline to wordly experience is named by scholars as the purusa 
tattva. The iccha, jnana and kriya aspects of the soul are mani¬ 
fested partially in proportion to its karma. When thus equipped 
in a general way for experience, i. e., when the soul is motivated for 
experience, this accomplishment itself is conceived as a tattva. Heie 
we may note that the Saivagamas speak of the uniqueness of adhvas 
and their purification. In the purification of adhvas, the 
purusa tattva also gets purified, viz., the impulse to empi- 
ricaT experience disappears along with the general disappea¬ 
rance of the physical and psychological bases for experience. 
This is brought out in adhva suddhi. 

Here we may note the views of Umapati Sivam with 
regard to the distinction between anava mala and kevala avastha 
of the soul. He says that there is a principle that accounts 
for the fact of ignorance and is therefore different from ignor¬ 
ance itself. The state that terminates the state of kevala i.e., 
the wakeful empirical life, does not however mean the termi¬ 
nation of ignorance. Ignorance persists in the discursive know' 
ledse of wakeful life also. Anava conceals the true nature of 
the world and also the unfailing light within the soul which helps 
the soul to know God. The result of this argument is that 
there is an active efficient principle of ignorance as different 
from the state of ignorance itself (kevala). 

After explaining sakalavastha, the author expounds the 
suddha avaslha. The suddha state is the state of release. Heie 
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the individual self becomes cleansed of not only the spiri¬ 
tual darkness but also the other two bonds namely maya and 
karma. When the individual self is granted the aids of maya, 
its potency becomes enlivened though vitiated by the effects 
of spiritual darkness. The consequent actions performed by 
the self with the help of the physical body and environment 
are called karma. They are also considered to be bonds as 
the self is obliged to eat the fruits of its karma being decreed 
by the Lord. When the store of past karmas attaching to 
the soul, the set of karmas pertaining to the present birth 
and the aggregate of karmas arising in the future birth are 
all balanced alike so as to be terminated in a single birth, 
the state of iruvinaioppu (the state of indifference towards 
the effects of good and bad deeds) occurs. When the soul 
attains spiritual maturity, the soul is no longer affected by 
pleasure-pain experiences. It gets an attitude of indifference 
towards the fruits of actions and not to the action itself. 
When this happens, the concealing grace of God underlying 
sakalavastha and directing the empirical existence of the soul, 
ceases to conceal the soul, but begins to reveal it. This is 
technically called the descent of Divine grace. 

Then the author deals with the question why the 
individual soul should be bound by spiritual darkness whereas 
the Supreme Being is free from the bonds and is all-knowing. 
The answer is that the bonds did not originate at a parti¬ 
cular time. They were beginningless. Copper is associated 
with verdigris (copper oxide) and the crystal is pure without 
beginning. Like these we cannot assign any reason for the 
existence of the bonds. 

The author deals with the existence of the individual 
self as apart from the physical body. He does not attempt 
to show that the individual self is different from (1) the five 
senses, (2) the subtle body, (3) the four faculties called anta- 
bkaranas, (4) the vital air and (5) the Supreme Self expli¬ 
citly. Here we notice a difference between Sivajhana Bodham 
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(III and IV Sutras) and Jnanamrtam in the matter of treat¬ 
ment of the individual self. But by mentioning the five or 
four states of consciousness i. e., wakefulness, dream, sleep, 
sound sleep, he implies that the individual self is different 
from the evolutes of maya, in conjunction with which the 

individual self undergoes the variations in its states of con¬ 
sciousness. 8 Later on he also distinguishes between the indi¬ 
vidual self and the Supreme Being. 

In verse ten, the author proceeds to answer two ques¬ 
tions. The first question is : as the individual self is already 
contaminated with the spiritual darkness, why should another 
bondage which is of the evolutes of maya counted from kala 
to earth, be added to it? The second question is : it has 

been said that the soul is in the womb of maya which is 

all pervasive; what is the meaning of this? 

The spiritual darkness is the natural dirt attached to 

the soul. It also has the bondage of karma implicit in it. 
The artificial bondage in the form of the evolutes of maya, 
is opposite in nature to the spiritual darkness even as the 
salty mud acts like soap or bleaching powder on the inherent 
dirt of a new cloth. 9 Therefore, by the addition of the or¬ 
ganism which is the product of maya, the soul is enabled 
to pass through the discipline of the cycle of birth, experi¬ 
encing the fruits of its own deeds. Unless there is birth, 
the individual self cannot experience the fruits of its deeds, 
exhaust the effects of its karma and gain equanimity and 
spiritual wisdom. Unless the soul gets equanimity and spiri¬ 
tual wisdom it cannot attain salvation. Secondly maya is all 
pervasive when the soul has the evolutes from kala to earth 
as its subtle body and undergoes the cycle of birth and death, 
it is always under the influence of maya wherever it finds 
itself. 


The author establishes the reality of the sentient soul 
in the insentient body by means of an inferential proof in 
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the eleventh verse. The insentient body is actuated by a sen¬ 
tient self, for it has purposeful action. Whenever an insen¬ 
tient thing has useful activity, the action is communicated 
to the body by a sentient thing as in the case of a pot be¬ 
ing brought to the house. Wherever no action is communi¬ 
cated by a sentient being, the insentient object continues to 
be at rest as in the case of a pot untouched. This infer¬ 
ential reasoning with affirmative and negative concomitance 
proves the existence of the sentient being i. e., the individual 
self in a living body. In the closing lines this stanza gives 

the meaning of the terms cetana and acetana as being cons¬ 

cious and not being conscious. 10 

It is worthy of note that one of the proofs for the 
existence of the soul is given in the form of elimination 
(piirisesa). The author says that the evolved world is useful 
but neither the insentient world nor the supreme Being which 

is supreme bliss, will use it. Therefore there is a being for 

whose usefulness the world might have been evolved. Hence 
by elimination, we arrive at the truth of existence of an in¬ 
dividual self which is profited by the changing world. 

It is very interesting to note in stanza thirteen that in 
contrasting living body with a dead one, the author says 
that when there is soul in a body, the person recoils from 
touching the hot nice meal served before him. But when the 
soul leaves the mortal coil, the body is placed on hard wood 
and cakes of cowdung and set fire to. There the body does 
not complain against the trouble caused to it. Hence the 
author concludes that the body is insentient and when it 
lives, a sentient being that requires a soft and sweet smelling 
bed to recline on, warm and nice food, etc. resides in it. ° 

The author distinguishes between the physical body and 
the intelligent being, i. e., the owner of the bodv, by bring¬ 
ing in two arguments. The first is that the body is known 
as sometlnhg belonging to the person denoted by T. In other 
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words we know and say that “this is my body”. We speak 
in the same way of gold, pearls and elephants which we 
clearly know as different from the self. Though gold and the 
body are both denoted by the expression ‘mine’, the disciple 
is sure that gold, etc., are different from him, whereas he 
cannot clearly know that his body is different from his self 
in the same manner. In the following manner, the master 
directs the disciple to know the body as something different 
from himself. 

The physical body is made up of the constituents of 
food. But when we take food only two thirds of it is 
absorbed into the bodily system and one third is thrown out 
as excreta. If the body is taken to be one’s self then the 
excreta should also be considered as one’s self. But this is 
not the case. We may thereby assume that the body is quite 
different from the self as reflected by the expression, ‘this 
body is mine’. Also when a thing is known, the known 
object is always different from the knower. 1 ' The body is 
something known to the individual self. Therefore inasmuch 
as the body is the object of knowledge of the individual self 
that is inseparably connected with it, it is different from the 
self even like a chariot which is different from the chario¬ 
teer who drives it. 


The author expresses the similarity of the body with 
the chariot as follows : the legs are like the wheels of 
the chariot; the backbone is the axis and the rib bones are 
like the pieces of wood that are connected with the axis. 
The breast is the plank of the chariot. The skin with its 
hair is the covering of the chariot. The head of the body 
is the beautiful top of the chariot. The individual self is like 
the person who drives the chariot from within. 12 Or, to change 
the metaphor, it is like the man who mounts on an elephant 
or a horse. 
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Right Insight 

The author has so far dealt with what is known as 
right knowledge (sarnyag jnana). Now he proceeds to describe 
right insight (samyag darsana). In stanza fifteen, the author 
discriminates the self from the non-self which is studied under 
two heads, the gross body and the subtle body This insight 
conies to a person in consequence of his practice, of what 
is called the pure kind of penance namely carya, kriya, yoga 
and jhana. 13 For this purpose divine wisdom consists in knowing 
the personality of God. God is considered to have three forms. 
The gross form is the object in which He can be seen and 
He can be adored and worshipped by external rituals. This 
worship is called carya. His subtler form is conceived as the 
potency of certain mystic expressions and approaching Him 
and adoring Him through external as well as internal actions 
is called kriya. Pure internal approach with respiratory re¬ 
gulations and meditation is called yoga. Wisdom comes to a 
person who has attained perfection in these three means of 
approach towards the Divinity. 

The aspirant should discriminate his conscious self from 
its adjuncts which are considered under two heads. The first 
is the internal adjunct which is also called the subtle body. 
It should be analysed into twenty five elements. They are the 
five elements namely earth, water, fire, air and ether, the 
five subtle elements which are called tanmatras namely sound, 
touch, sight, taste and smell. Really these five are the causal 
and subtle forms of gross elements. Then come the sense 

organs and motor organs which are enumerated as five in each 
case. The five sense organs are ear, eye, tactile sense, the 

tongue and the nose. These terms should be interpreted to 
mean the subtle evolutes which act at the mentioned parts 
of the body while perceiving things. This applies equally to 
the motor organs as well. The motor organs are the vocal 

chord, the legs, the hands, the excretory organ and the genital 
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organ. Next comes the four faculties mind, intellect, egoism 
and memory or cittam. The twenty fifth is called purusa, the 
intelligent self in its aspect of experiencing the world. The 
external elements are the products of the five elements, each 
element produces five things. The products of earth are bone, 
skin, hair, nerve and flesh; the products of water are urine, 
spittle, blood, semen and fat; the products of fire are hunger, 
laziness, sleep, forgetfulness and co-habitation (thirst is included 


in hunger); the products of air are laughter, running tempera¬ 
ture, standing, sitting and moving; the five products of ether 
are lust, anger, avarice, imagination and doubting. 1 here are 
also other elements grouped in three and five and six which 
have to be discriminated against the intelligent self. They 
are the three defects, desire, aversion and confusion, the three 
qualities sattva, rajasa and tamasa, the three inner dirts namely 
spiritual darkness, maya and deeds, the three regions namely 
the solar, lunar and the fire region, the three instruments 
namely mind, speech and body, the five colours, black, blue, 
red white and golden, the five sheaths of the self annamaya, 
pranamaya manomaya, vijnanamaya and anandamaya, the five 
systems of the body, the heart, the lungs, the stomach, the 
intestine and the kidneys; the six plexus of the backbone 
namely muladbara, svadistana, manipuraka, anahata, visuddhi and 
agjna, the three sexes - man, woman and sexless, the ten varia¬ 
tions of the movements of the muscles, habit formation, 
penance, wisdom etc. All these things are the variations of 
the adjuncts of the intelligent self. These are insentient. I 
is onlv the conscious self that has the awareness. So even 
as a man can abstract sweet smell of a flower and exclude 
the flower as something extraneous to the smell, so also the 
aspirant should abstract his conscious self from these varia¬ 
tions discriminating himself as the subject of knowing as against 

the objects which the variations are. This is how the dis¬ 
ciple is expected to realize himself. 
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The author describes in verse sixteen the five conscious 
states of the individual self which will enable the aspirant to 
have an insight into his own self and discriminate it from the 
very adjuncts that produce the variations in the consciousness 
of the self. 

The individual self is like a prince who inhabits a 
mansion which has four floors above the ground floor. The 
mansion is the physical body. The body is lifted up by the 
pillars of legs. It has also two hands. The roof has the main 
beam of the backbone. The rafters are the rib bones. The 
walls of the building are made up of flesh and are covered 
with the hairy skin. The ropes are the nervous system. The 
five senses are the windows. The head is the dome that tops 
the building. The hair is the flag that is attached to 
the dome.' 4 Of the four floors, that are above the ground 
floor, the top most is between the eyebrows. The prince is 
there with all his retinue going round his state in his wake¬ 
ful state. When he descends to the floor at the neck, he has 
the dream state. Further descending to the floor around the 
heart, he has the state of sleep. The floor where the indi¬ 
vidual self has the state of sound sleep which is indicated 
by the term ‘turiya’ is about the navel region. 

When the individual self is on the fourth floor at the 
region of agjna, he is attended by all his retinue They are 
thirty five in number. The five sense organs, the five motor 
organs, the four mental faculties, the ten objects of the senses, 
the ten variations of the respiratory system, or the move¬ 
ments of the respiratory system are the constituents of the 
retinue. The ears are the foreign watchmen; the tactile sense 
constitutes the system of spies; the eyes are the ambassadors 
the tongue which tastes the eatables represents the tradi¬ 
tional singers of praise; the nose makes up the priesthood. 
These five together form the five sense organs. 18 The speech 
organ represent horsemen; the legs form the men who mount 
on elephants and fight the enemy; the hands represent the 
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heroes who fight the enemy having the chariot as their vehi¬ 
cles; the excretory organs are the army; the genital organ is 
the commander-in-chief of the military forces. These five con¬ 
stitute the motor organs 16 The objects of the senses are the 
inner and outer attendants of the prince. The variations of 
the respiratory system are the inner members of the commit¬ 
tee that assist the prince in his decision-making. They are 
the friends, the educationists, the army staff, the medical men 
and the astrologers. The four mental faculties are the ministers 
of whom memory or cittam is the chief. 17 Associated with 
all these, the prince disposes of the various state affairs that 
are brought to his notice. This is the wakeful state of the 

individual self. 


Of these the sense organs and the motor organs remain 
back when the prince gets on to the third floor, which is 
said to be situated in the region of the neck. Here the indi¬ 
vidual self has the experience similar to the “ 

had in his wakeful state, the difference being that the objects 
in the wakeful state were concrete ones whereas m e 
dream state these objects were only imagined or fancied 
ones But this experience will be recalled either wholly 
or partially in the wakeful state. From the dream state, he 
self migrates to the state of sleep, which is said to take 
placed the region of the heart. Here the self is attended 
on by the chief minister namely memory (cittam) and the chief 
of the staff, the life breath, all the others are left behind in 
the dream state itself. Here the self is said to have indetei- 
init the three faculties namely the mind, 

TZcllectZT egoism which contribute towards determma- 
f he object °of awareness are absent. 16 Therefore what 
° f - the state of sleep is not recalled during the 
PaS k S e e !r s tate unlike what passes on in the dream state The 
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the only aitendent is the life breath. The self has life but 
not awareness. When the self goes to the ground floor leav¬ 
ing the life-breath, the state is called turlyatita. 10 In Tamil it 
is called uyirppadakkam, meaning suspension of respiration. 
The ground floor is at the basis of the backbone and is 
generally known as muladhara. 

In the state of sound sleep (i.e., turiya) the soul’s autho¬ 
rity of watching the body is preserved. But the soul has 
not the feeling of elevation or degradation, anger or patience, 
being insulted or being adored. In the last state which is 
called turlyatita, even the life-breath is suspended and the self 
is completely dipped in ignorance. 

The aspirant should see in his wakeful state that the 
various evolutes, thirty five in number, act like antidotes to 
the spiritual darkness that has its full play in turlyatita. The 
above description will indicate how the various evolutes remove 
the effects of darkness due to inherent mala and enlighten 
the self in the other four states of consciousness. This is 
how the aspirant should realise his own self. 

This verse helps us in understanding the functions of 
the mental faculties. The author distinguishes between the 
dream state and the state ol sleep by saying that in dream 
the three faculties namely mind, intellect and egoism are pre¬ 
sent whereas in sleep the faculty of cittam alone is present 
and the other faculties are not active The three faculties are 
responsible for remembering and expressing in the wakeful state 
what happened in the state of dream. Though cittam is 
active in sleep and it is a form of awareness, yet this cannot 
be expreesed in the wakeful state. The reason is that the other 
three faculties, mind and its copartners, are absent. This en¬ 
ables us to give an interpretation of a sentence in Sivaprakasam 
quite different from what has been given by Sivajnana Yogin. 20 
The expression is fi ciadai ninaivu aiyam vandu tarum manamoliya 
vagupponade \ The meaning given by Sivajnana Yogin is that 
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cittam is only a modification of mind. It is not a different 
element from it and mind is capable of proposing and ending 
in doubt. ‘Ninaivu vandu aiyam tarum manam’ - so far is taken 
to qualify mind. But this author enables us to put a different 
interpretation to the saying 1 he function of cittam is memory 
or remembrance (ninaivu). This remembrance cannot be expressed 
or expounded without the aid of mind. 

It may also be noted that in this stanza (panjavattaiiyal) 
the five effective states of the causal state of kevala alone 
have been described. No hint has been given as in Sivajhana 
Siddhiyar, and as in Sivajnana Bodham about the five effec¬ 
tive states (kariva avasthas) in the two other causal states, 
sakala and s'uddha. 

In the next stanza the author concludes the topic of 
saymag darsana (right insight) by dealing with the view held 
by mayavadins. According to maya vada, the soul in the state 
of tqrlya or the fourth state is free from the clutches of the 
insentient organs and the four faculties. it is pure and 

its purity will be manilested when the avidya is removed. This is 
according to the traditional interpretation given to the twelve 
hymns of the Mandukya Upanisad.- 1 . 

The author says that between the state of wakefulness 
and turiya the difference is only between the activities of the 
organs and faculties and their inactivity. A king in the midst 
of his army or in the midst of his beloved is a king. 22 There 
can be no essential difference. A lamp placed on or within 
an ornamented golden pot or on or within a simple mud- 
pot persists to be a light-radiating lamp. There is no essen¬ 
tial difference, so for as the lamp is concerned. Why should 
the soul in the wakeful state be considered to be impure 
whereas the same soul in turiya state is taken to be the pure 
Brahman 9 The anticipated answer is that the soul is as pure 
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in its wakeful state as in turiya state. Then the question 
follows, “If it be so, who is the person that experiences 
pleasure and pain during the wakeful state?” The Supreme 
Being cannot undergo any worldly experience of pleasure and 
pain. It is only the individual self which is enshrouded by 
spiritual darkness that has the worldly experience in its wake¬ 
ful state. Thus the great preceptors distinguish the individual 
self from the Supreme Being. 23 . 




After giving an account of the individual self, the author 
proceeds to explain the principles of bondage in verse eighteen. The 
individual self is affected by three bonds The first is called 
anava mala. It hides the consciousness of the individual self 
even as the verdigris hides the bright lustre of a copper 
plate.' The second one is maya. It is the material cause 
of the elements enumerated from kala to earth. 2 Here the 
disciple wants to know why there should be two principles of 
bondage, if the purpose is only to hide the awareness of the 
soul. The preceptor differentiates between anava and maya in 
two ways. Anava is a uniform cover whereas maya is inter¬ 
mittent in its action against the soul. 2 It clutches the soul 
when it is evolved and is ineffective when the soul is in its 
involved state. Again the nature of anava is to prevent the 
soul from being active. But the purpose of the effects of maya 
is to counteract the limiting influence of the anava on the 
soul. In this respect they may be compared to darkness 
and light respectively. Therefore these must be conceived as 
two different principles of bondage. 

Karma is the third bondage. It is in the form of merits 
and demerits, dbarma and adbarmaA Again the question is 
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raised regarding the beginningless connection between anava and 
the soul. If anava is as old as the individual self itself, why 
should it not be considered as the inherent nature of the 
self? The nature of the self is sentience whereas that of mala 
is insentience. 5 If the soul’s nature or characteristic is taken 
to be insentience, then it should be subject to transformation 
which is not admissible, for the soul, which is like the divine 
grace, is characterised by consciousness, will, and volition. 6 
Therefore to the soul which is classed as sakala, all the three 
principles of bondage are to be attributed. 


During the state of bondage, it is not possible to dis¬ 
tinguish between the real nature of the soul and its effective 
nature as bound by the principles of bondage. This is some¬ 
thing like the non-difference between a normal eye and an eye 
prevented from the power of sight by cataract when both of 
them are enveloped in darkness. 7 Even as the silk worm 
weaves round itself a shell which u'timetely causes its death, 
the individual self being in the body, and being caught 
in the three bonds, performs actions with likes and dislikes 
and thus weaves the bondage of further karma which continues 
the vicious circle of birth and death. 8 The real nature of 
actions is not Icnown to the ordinary souls. This is a succinct 
treatment of the principles ofbondage as a whole. The author 
proceeds to deal with each of them in a separate stanza. 

In stanza nineteen, he gives an exposition of the main 
principle of bondage, the anava. It is learned that perfection, 
which is to become one with the Supreme, may be attained 
by man through certain practices Now the element which has 
prevented the individual self from enjoying the final beatitude 
or in other words, the element which when removed enables 
the soul to attain perfection is the main principle of bondage 
namely anava. 9 If we do not recognize the existence of anava, we 
would not be able to account for the soul’s subjection to the vagaries 
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of the senses. It should have complete independence, but in life 
it seems to have lost its independence and is fully dependent 
on the evolutes of mfiya. such as sense organs. Now it may 
be argued that it is subservient to the senses or the other 
evolutes. If it be so, then we cannot think of the state of 
perfection which is called mukti.'° Therefore it is clear that 
the state of bondage is characterised by the soul’s subser¬ 
vience to the evolutes of maya 11 and the state of perfection 
is that when the soul identifies itself with the Supreme Be¬ 
ing and enjoys His consciousness-Bliss 12 This is what we 
have to understand as the difference between the state of bondage 
and the state of release. The clutch of this spiritual darkness which 
has led to dependence cannot be ever-lasting. It should cease 
to operate at some point of time. If the effects of mala are 
taken to be perennial like God, then there can be no release 
at all and men who have been affected by such a perennial 
evil influence, will never learn anything to get rid of that 
evil. 

This spiritual darkness should be conceived as a single ele¬ 
ment pervading all places and all the bound souls. Again, the 
souls attain release at various times according to their maturity. 
Therefore mala should also be considered to have innumerable 
potencies, each potency affecting a particular soul and leaving it 
at the time when the particular soul attains maturity.» Another 
point to be noted with respect to this spiritual darkness is that it 
is beginningless (anadi). If it be taken to have a beginning, then 
logically we have to assign a reason for its arrival at a particular 
time to affect the soul. On the other hand, if we conceive that it 
can affect the soul at anytime without any reason, then we have to 
admit that even the released souls will be affected by it 
and all their efforts to gain wisdom would be in vain.'* 
In short, the spiritual darkness, is the main cause for the state of 
bondage. It is beginningless, but it will have an end to its 
influence. It affects every soul, with different potencies which 
will have their own end at a particular time when that particular 
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self becomes matured. It is held in inferential reasoning that an 
insentient thing with plurality will be ephemeral. But the spiritual 
darkness should be considered to exist till all souls get theiJ 
release and the souls are infinite in number. Therefore out of 
philosophical necessity the spiritual darkness is considered to be 
one with a plurality of potencies. We may note here that a senti¬ 
ent being which is many can be eternal for example the souls are 
sentient, many, and they are eternal. But an insentient thing 
which is many in number, is subject to destruction. For example 
the pots are both insentient and many and they are subject to 
destruction. But anava which is insentient is not many and so it 
is everlasting. 

The author in verse twenty gives a basis for proving the 
existence of the bondage called karma. All the souls desire to be 
happy and to enjoy pleasure. But it is known that some enjoy 
pleasure and are happy whereas others suffer from misery and are 
unhappy. Also, consider the matter of the farming of two persons 
who do the required actions equally well but reap the fruits of 
their actions differently. While one man gets the maximum yield, 
another man fails to get the minimum . 15 The latter example is 
expressed in Tamil by the maxim ‘panniya punniyam payiril 
teriyum’ (the merit done in previous birth will be seen in the 
harvest that a man reaps in the present birth). The above two 
cases suggest strongly the existence of previous karma which 
should be taken in addition to his present efforts as a factor in the 
judgement of a man’s pleasure or pain, happiness or unhappiness. 

In stanza twenty one, the author deals with maya which is 
one of the bonds. Maya is one and everlasting. It has the 
potentiality to originate all the forms of material things including 
the constituents of psycho-physical organism . 16 It is all-pervasive. 
The soul reaps the benefit of its karma only from maya. The 
proof of existence of maya is an inferential one even as God is 
inferred from the existence of the world. The inferential form 
may be given thus. The visible world, which is an effect, should 
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have its own material cause, for it is an effect. A piece of 
cloth which is an effect, has for its material cause the cotton 
threads. Since the effects of maya are all insentient, maya also 
must be insentient. There is a school of thought which says that 
the material world has originated from Brahman which is pure 
consciousness. But we should know that it is wrong to assume 
that the effects of a sentient thing will be insentient. This is 
against the nature of the relation between cause and effect. 
Therefore such a view will seriously violate the conception of all 
causal relations . 17 

This maya is the ultimate material cause. If it be considered 
to be an effect of some other thing, then we have to assume the 
existence of that particular thing and give it a name. Therefore 
this kind of argument will lead to endless regression, and so 
we give the name niaya to the ultimate material cause from which 
all material things have their origin. Its all-pervasiveness is 
seen from its potency to give the fruits of karma to all the souls 
wherever they are placed. 1 ® Again since it is insentient and 
everlasting, it is bound to be a single entity. This follows from 
the dictum that a thing which is both insentient and plural, is 
subject to origination and destruction . 19 

From the example of a piece of cloth which is a product of 
a number of threads, it may be stated that several causes go to 
make one effect, but a closer examination of the case will convince 
us that the threads are also effects and the ultimate cause which 
is the cotton seed is always one which causes different and various 
effects. Those who assert that an insentient effect has for its 
cause a sentient thing, may as well say that water gives rise to a 
column of smoke. 2 ® Therefore it is absurd to say that. We have 
already refuted the assertion that many causes go to form an 
effect. That will apply to the Naiyayikas and others who assert 
that the subtle atoms are the ultimate cause of the world. 

It may be felt that in the universe one thing is destroyed 
while another thing is being created. Therefore, we do not sec 
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the destruction of the universe as a whole at a particular point 
of time. This is the feeling and expression of the materialist. 
But a thing which is destroyed is known to be liable to destruct¬ 
ion by means of its very constitution. Since the whole universe 
is so constituted as being liable to destruction, no one can prevent 
the destruction when it occurs at the right time . 21 This can be 
inferred as in the following case. When we see innumerable 
persons die, we naturally conclude that every person will die. 

Now the question is in what form the whole universe 
will be when it is ultimately reduced. The answer is in the 
form of potential which is unseen and all-pervasive. There¬ 
fore, the whole world when reduced to its ultimate cause, 
is in the form of maya which is an all-pervasive, - invisible, 
homogeneous potential . 22 Again when it is re-originated, it 
takes the forms of the body, the psycho-physical instruments, 
the various worlds and things in them . 23 These four categories 
are made use of by the individual selves. 

The author deals with the theory of satkarya vada in 
stanza twenty two. This theory maintains that an effect is 
involved in its material cause. A piece of cotton is got from 
cotton-threads only after the process of weaving with the help 
of weaving machinery. It may be argued : since the cloth is 
produced only after the use of the instruments, the effect is 
something new which is not to be found in its material 
cause. But we should know that cloth cannot be got from 
mud and it can be got only from the cotton threads . 21 Every 
man knows a particular product can be got only from a parti¬ 
cular material cause appropriate to it. Even the nature of 
the product can be inferred from the nature of the thing out 
of which it is to be produced. Therefore it is concluded 
that all products are involved in a subtle form in the cor¬ 
responding material cause. The purpose of the operation of 
the instruments is only to make the subtle form assume a 
gross form in which we make use of them. This is estab- 
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lished both affirmatively and negatively. When we see the 
cotton thread, we infer the nature of the cloth which can be 
made out of it. This is affirmative reasoning. But when we 
see a lump of clay, we do not think that a cloth can be 
made out of it. This means that as there is no cloth in the 
lump of clay, we cannot expect to produce it from the clay. 
This is the nagative form of inference. In order to make 
the idea vivid, the author cites the example of placing a new 
clothing inside a mud pot whenever it is not used. When 
the person wants to make use of the clothing, he takes it 
out of the pot, spreads it and clothes himself with it. So 
long as the clothing was in the pot, it was invisible. When 
it is taken out of it, it is visible. 

According to satkarya vada, the effect is implied in its 
material cause. If we say that the effect is not implied 
in its cause, horns should come out of the hare’s head even 
as the pots are produced from the clay of mud. Then the 
question arises : what is the use of the effort with the in¬ 
struments if the effect is already there in the cause? One 
may as well ask if the implied effect can be made use of 
without the use of instruments and the connected efforts. The 
answer is that the purpose of the effort and the connected 
instruments is to make the implied effect manifest and avai¬ 
lable for practical use. This may be compared to finding 
the water that is already underground by digging a well. The 
water is already there and digging is only to make it manifest 
and available for use. 

In digging a well, we get the impression that water has 
been manifested but in making a pot, the impression is that the 
pot has been created from the mud. The opponent of the 
satkarya vada insists on the difference between the two. In the 
well, water has been there in its gross form and is hidden by gross 
things like sand and mud. Therefore our impression is that water 
has manifested itself there. But in the case of the pot, it is 
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hidden in its subtle state in the clay and by means of effort and 
useful activity with the connected instruments, it assumes its gross 
state in which we find use for it. 2{i Therefore correspondingly 
our impression is that the pot has been created from the mud. 
Human mind has the capacity to penetrate into the sense impres¬ 
sions and grasp things and their relation. 

The following inferential form will convince one of the 
realities of the existence of the pot in the mud : 

There is the pot in its subtle form in the 
lump of clay, 

for it comes out from there. 

Whatever is not in a thing will not come out of 
it, as in the case of the absence of the oil in sand 
and the non-existance of horns in the head of 
hares. 

The difference in the instruments used and the modes of 
efforts contribute towards the difference in the form of the 
effects obtained. It does not mean that there is no effect in 
the cause or that the use of the instruments is useless. Again 
there should always be a nexus between the effect and its material 
cause. Hence it is evident that the effect is implied in its cause. 
If it be said that there need not be any nexus between them, we 
should have all kinds of effects from all kinds of causes without 
any discrimination. But this is not so. If it be said that the 
effects are produced from the potency of the cause, potency 
should also have a nexus with its effect. Hence this nexus proves 
the implication of the effect in its cause or in the so-called 
potency. Hence we may define a cause as the potential form 
whereas the effect is its manifested form. To give it in Sanskrit, 
this will be ‘saktirupam karanam vyakti rupam karyam’. 

Even so it should be held that the cloth is invisible and is 
implied in the cotton threads. When the weavidg machinery is 
applied to the threads, the piece of cloth is made visible and 
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assumes a form which can be used in a particular manner. In the 
same way it should be held that maya, the ultimate cause of the 
seen universe implies in itself the various evolutes such as 
kala etc. 

It stanza twenty three, the author describes in a general 
manner how merits and sins are acquired. The five senses are like 
birds that eat up fruits of the nature of the objective world, sound, 
colour, taste, smell etc. Man is influenced by these senses and 
applies his mind, word and deed to the objective world. While 
doing so, he draws back from things that are prone to give him 
pain and suffering and he is attracted towards things that are 
apparently pleasing to him . 27 Men are guided by likes and dis¬ 
likes in their commerce with worldly objects and thus accrue 
merits and demerits. They feel that the worldly objects alone 
bring them happiness and in order to accumulate wealth, they 
resort to the six kinds of avocations namely farming, handiwork, 
public service, trade, education and sculpture. While doing so, 
they do not realize that their present experiences proceed from 
their past deeds. They are tossed by the waves of desire and per¬ 
form their own acts These assume the form of the bondage of 
karma. 

The author in the next stanza gives lists of activities that 
can be classed as merits and leaves the student to know the 
opposites as sins or demerits. The activities are brought under 
three classes, those that are appropriate to the mind, those that 
are appropriate to speech and those that are performed by the 
physical body. The first of these are faultless perception, mercy, 
patience with forgiveness, not being greedy, gratefulness, upright¬ 
ness impartiality, dignity, not being envious, not being avaracious, 
kindness towards the living beings that suffer, wishing happiness, 
fortune, greatness and personal beauty to others to a greater ex¬ 
tent than what are possessed by oneself and such others. The 
following are good activities that pertain to the speech of a man. 

They are exposition of ethical principles, not back-biting, truth- 
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fulness, learning, refraining from evil words, uttering sweet words, 
avoiding harsh words, exposition of philosophical treatises, learn¬ 
ing scriptures, speaking humble words, not swearing, uttering use¬ 
ful words and avoiding cunning. The following are listed as 
deeds to be performed with the physical body. They are 
doing penance, discriminate charity, generosity, unforgetfulness 
in duty, worship of deities, performing ablutions, maintaining 
good character, not keeping company with men who kill 
animals for food even though they are conscious of the suffering 
entailed to them, keeping away from the five great sins namely 
killing, theft, lust, liquor and falsehood, mastery of the sense 
organs, showing kindness even towards the worst enemy, hospita¬ 
lity, rearing groves of fruit and flowers, the manliness which makes 
a man see other women as his mother, deepening water reservoirs, 
digging wells, poor-feeding, maintaining monasteries where great 
men learn and practise religion, raising temples and such other 
good deeds. 

In stanza twenty five, the author gives an exposition of the 
three states of karma namely agamya, sancita, and prarabdha. 
The author does not make use of these terms, but instead of 
agamya, he uses the term ‘immaya’, deeds done during the present 
birth.- Instead of purva karma or sancita, he uses the term 
ammaya’ 29 deeds done in previous birth, and instead of prarabdha, 
he says ‘irundavinai viridal’30 manifestation of what have been 
existent. It may be of interest to note that Meykandar uses the 
term ‘ullade torra’ which means the karma which was certainly in 
its subtle form produces its effect. 

In the previous stanza, the author has referred to various 
acts done through mind, speech and bodily limbs respectively. 
He proceeds from there. A man in this birth is capable of good 
and bad deeds. He causes pleasure and pain to his fellow beings 
with the three organs mind, speech and deeds. While he performs 
such deeds, he develops egoism and has the feeling that he does 
to others and others do to him. This constitutes the deeds per- 
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formed here ‘immaya’ i. e., agamya. Similar deeds performed 
with the physical body obtained in the previous birth so that their 
consequence might be felt in this birth are termed ‘ammaya’ i.e., 
sancita. 

Then the author takes up the question of the medium in 
which the previous deeds were retained and preserved. He implies 
that they had been retained in the faculty of intellect in a subtle 
form. He gives three examples to show how these deeds accrue 
imperceptibly and prevent the normal working and brilliance of 
the intellect. The examples are (1) the collection of dust 
on a mirror, (2) the collection of dirt on the cloth, 
which is worn by a person and (3) the way in which a man is 
led to supreme bliss by his meditation on Lord Siva with His 
consort. Apparently the third example is not intended to make 
the subject clearer. But it shows the author’s faithful adherence 
to the meditation on Lord Siva and how he reaped the benefit 
of it. Then he takes up the coming into fruition of the sancita 
karma. The shadow of a tree at noon contracts itself to the 
foot of the tree. But when the sun crosses the meridian and 
slants his course, the same shadow elongates and becomes 
visible. The learning of a man exists imperceptibly in his 
mind and becomes manifest in oratorical expression. The huge 
tree with its several branches, leaves and fruits begins with 
very small seed and becomes manifest afterwards. These three 
examples are given to show how the unmanifest form of previous 
karma attached to the mind of the person unravels itself at 
appropriate intervals in the form of pleasing and painful 
experiences during the course of life of a person. Sancita 
is also responsible for the physical body which a person 
possesses. These bodies proceed from four sources and are 
of four kinds. The first is the kind of vegetation which 
proceeds from the seed or root called urbichham. The second 
is the bodies like lice and mosquitoes which are supposed to 
come out of dirty things like perspiration, called svetajam. 
The third kind is the birds which come out of eggs and is 
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called andajam and the fourth is the birth from the womb 
and is called jarayuam and the sufferings of mankind are classed 
under three heads adhi daivika, adhi atmika and adhi bhautika. 31 

In the next verse, the author continues with the four 
kinds of birth which result in three kinds of suffering aamely 
adhi atmika, adhi bhautika and adhi daivika. These terms refer 
respectively to the sufferings that come to a man through his 
own person, those that come through inanimate objects and 
those for whose occurrence no one is responsible. The 
sufferings are listed in stanza twenty six. 

Those that come to a person from his own self may 
be brought under two classes namely those pertaining to the 
physical body and those pertaining to the mind. The sufferings 
pertaining to the body are suffering due to the excess of 
rheumatic complaint, bile complaint and cold, leprosy, diabetes, 
high temperature, stomach disorder etc. Physical injury may be 
caused by the enemies, animals, insects like mosquitoes and 
flies, spirits, thieves and giants. Bodily suffering may also be 
caused by union and separation of men and women. It may 
also be caused by observing rules of conduct in order to 
pursue virtuous path and enjoying wealth. 

Then he takes the sufferings due to the mental attitude, 
envy regarding health, wealth and beauty of other people, the 
mental pain due to separation of women and men who are 
dear and near, the loss of one’s high status and dignity, too 
much desire towards sensual objects, anger etc., contribute 
towards mental suffering. 

The sufferings due to elements of nature are those from 
excess of cold, excess of heat, excess of rain, lightning and 
thunder. The sufferings of the child in the womb, those of a 
woman in labour, sufferings due to old age, ignorance, death and 
perdition are classed under adhi daivikam i.e., inherent suffering 
for which we cannot assign responsibility to any one or any thing. 
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The author beautifully describes the course of the indivi¬ 
dual self through the four kinds of birth as a procession taken by 
a king who is mounted on the elephant of ignorance surrounded by 
the army of sense organs and their objects and goes through the 
streets of a city infested with the three kinds of sufferings 
mentioned above. 

Nature of taking other bodies ^dehantaramj 

While the individual self reaps the fruits of its past actions 
in the present life, it also sows seeds of actions which yield the 
harvest for the future life. This is exactly like the actions of a 
farmer who, while enjoying the harvest of his farm, sets apart 
some of the harvest as seeds so that he may sow them and reap 
them in the following season. 32 When the old physical body 
becomes worn out, it is cast away like the torn clothes and karma 
is retained by the mind even as a gem is grasped by a man in 
his hand while travelling. The subtle body, whose consti¬ 
tuents are the evolutes enumerated from kala to earth, produces 
the new physical body and that body is taken by the individual 
self. This is like a man’s action in casting away a torn garment 
and wearing a fresh garment in its place. This transmigration 
may take place to very far off places like the top or bottom or the 
ends of the universe very quickly even as a dart speeds to its 
target. Here the dart is the mind which carries in itself the 
desire which is the very essence of the totality of merits and 
demerits of the deed retained. This transmigration takes place 
regularly like the footsteps of a soldier in an army while he 
marches. The continuity between the previous birth and the new 
one may be compared to the creeping of a worm which by catching 
a new hold by its frontel end leaves the former hold by its back 
end. 33 Here the author wants to remind us that the individual 
self is not conscious of its march from one birth to another birth. 
The past experiences are forgotten even like a man’s experiences 
of his wakeful state while he dreams of an elephant over which 
he rides in his dream. What the author means is that when the 
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person is in his dreaming state, he is not conscious of what 
happened in his wakeful state, even though there has been no 
change in the environment in which he had the experiences. 

Again this passage of the soul from one birth to another 
birth is not known to other fellow souls. This is like a man’s 
passing from his wakeful state to the state of sleep and then 
from the state of sleep to wakefulness. The state of sleep here 
illustrates the death that the man undergoes between two births. 
The term ‘turiya’ means sound sleep which is deeper than ordinary 
sleep. Ordinary sleep is indicated by the term susupti. 

It is to be noted that the subtle body is called puryastaka 
i.e., the body constituted by eight elements. The eight elements 
are construed in two different ways. The ordinary way of cons¬ 
truing the eight elements is that they are the subtle states of 
earth, water, fire, air, ether and the faculties of mind, intellect and 
egoism. There is also another way of interpreting puryas/aka. 
The thirty one evolutes ranging from earth to kala are grouped 
under eight collections and the subtle body is considered to be 
made up of these eight groups of thirty one evolutes. In order to 
distinguish this construction from the other one, this is called 
para s'arira. It seems that the author refers to this aspect of the 
subtle body when he says ‘kalai mudal tara’ i.e., the body made up 
of kala etc., gives forth the gross physical body. 

The expression, ‘vinai man tuppin mana man term tuii pala 
vagutta visaiyir serai’, meaning the soul which speeds in as short a 
time as a very small part of an instant in the chariot of mind 
which is strengthened by the karma, may be compared to 
Meykandar’s expression ‘manam taUa vilum karuvil tan’, the soul 
falls into the germ of birth being thrown by the mind which is 
activated by last desire at the time of death, the desire itself being 
the consequential result of karma. 34 

In stanza twenty eight the author proves the existence 
of the sentient soul apart from the physical body. The phy- 
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sical body has its origin in the co-habitation of man and 
woman by mixing up of the semen of the man with the fluid 
of the woman. If the excretion alone is the soul then the 
couples should beget children at every act of co-habitation. 95 
If there be no soul apart from these two fluids, these should 
not develop into a child, but should be excreted as any other 
liquid like perspiration, urine etc. If the human frame itself 
is taken to be the individual soul, then the frame should 
not have an end. We see that the human frame grows so 
long as life is there in it, dies and disintegrates when the 
life goes out so that the relatives especially the womenfolk 
surround the dead body, weep and cry, mentioning the beau¬ 
tiful attainment of the person when he was alive. 


There is the theory propounded by the Mimamsakas 
that the child partakes of the souls of the parents. If that 
be true, then each couple should beget one child alone. 
There is also the theory that the Supreme Consciousness which 
is the ultimate cause of the whole universe appears as indivi¬ 
dual selves. This is incorrect and inconsistent, for the Supreme 
Being which is everlasting, immutable consciousness Bliss, finds 
no need for a psycho-physical organism. Hence it is that the 
individual self persists and undergoes birth and death, chang¬ 
ing its habitat even as the earth changes its shape assum¬ 
ing different variety of forms, but at the same time retain¬ 
ing its shape as earth when those forms are reduced to its 
causal state. 36 The persistence or the immortality of the soul 
may be compared to the eternal truth contained m the teach¬ 
ings of the master whose praises are sung in classical poems. 
He is the head of the locality of the name Kodalambakai, 
who is strong with the might of wisdom who has his gra¬ 
cious mercy as his ornamental beauty and who has instructed 
the author in the transcendental meditation, the leading rituals 
and the spiritual wisdom. 

Eternal nature of bonds (Pisa aniditva) 

The author in verse twenty nine propounds the philo¬ 
sophical necessity of taking the three principles of bondage 
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to be beginningless. The master said that the deeds of a 
person fructify in giving him the experience of pleasure and 
pain through the organism called the physical body. But the 
deeds can be performed by the soul only in conjunction with 
the body. So this leads to a cyclic existence of deeds and 
the body which is the effect of maya. So the disciple asks 
the master which of the two contacted the individual soul 
at the first instant. The master answers that the deeds or 
karma are as beginningless as the spiritual darkness called 
miava. 37 Otherwise the multifarious creation will remain un¬ 
explained. Here the master takes that the universe had the 
multiplicity even at the time of creation and the multiplicity 
was due to different kinds of inherent karma attached to the 
souls that are countless. 

The author adds that the bondage of maya is also beginn¬ 
ingless in its attachment to the infinite number of souls. The 
author expresses the same idea in an alternative way. So long as 
there is body, there is karma. So long as there is karma, there 
is body. Of these two how can we predicate priority to one? So 
it should be taken that all the three, anava, karma and m^ya are 
beginningless in their attachement to the individual selves. 

It stanza thirty, the disciple beseeches the master to help 
him and show him a way out of the trouble in which he finds him¬ 
self. The master with his shield of ascetic life and the weapon of 
forbearance is able to fight and win over the vanguard of the 
advancing army of the king of ignorance aided by the mercenary 
soilders of the five senses. As long as the body persists, the 
bondage of karma will not cease; and so long as the karma 
is not exhausted, one cannot get rid of one’s body. While 
the body persists the five senses will not cease to devour the 
worldly sufferings. So the disciple does not find a way out of the 
ocean of birth. But the scriptures clearly say that one can 
get release from birth and bondage. The disciple finds 
himself in the position of a dumb foreigner who has been 
swept into the ocean with the roaring mountainous waves in 
darkness and in stormy weather. 




Chapter 



In stanza thirty one the teacher consoles the student 
by advising him not to be disheartened by the nature of the 
impurities. The mud is formed from water and it is also 
cleansed by water. In the same way body which causes merits 
and demerits can be made use of to get rid of them also. 1 
The teacher assures the disciple that by knowing this noble 
truth, he can destroy the suffering of transmigration. 

In stanza thirty two the author expresses his gratitude 
to his teacher who gave the nectar of knowledge. This nectar 
of knowledge has been inherited by the preceptor himself 
from his own master. This method is as tasty as a mixture 
of milk and honey; even the gods who drink nectar cannot 
have access to it; it will destroy the sorrows of the endless 
birth. 2 It will lead the individual . soul to the region of 
release transcending speech and mind. Men of wisdom drink 
deep of it and desire it more and more as it does not cloy; 
this method roots out the bondage of ignorance and 
karma and sheds light on all the problems of life. It is the 
fence for righteous conduct and it purifies the heart by removing 
the traces of envy, desire and anger. 
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In stanza thirty three the author figuratively describes 
the coflict between the evil principle of ignorance and the 
principle of God, the Divine Wisdom. These two principles 
are compared to kings of opposite forces. Ultimately ignorance 
is subdued and defeated by Divine wisdom. 

Ignorance is fortified by the forests of envy and desire. 
His castle wall is the egoism and whims and fancies of one’s 
own greatness and selfishness. This castle wall is surrounded 
by the moat of the earthly relationship of one’s son, son-in- 
law, wife, father-in-law etc. It is also fenced by the wrong 
notion that the physical organism is the real self. Ignorance 
uses senses as elephants, sense objects as vehicular chariot, the 
mind as the horse. Worldly life is the state which is governed 
by the king of ignorance from the capital city of merits and 
demerits. 

The king of divine wisdom wears a crown which is orna¬ 
mented with the jewels of the feet of the Lord. This implies that 
the crown is the spiritual and moral commandments ordained by 
God. His chief minister is the intellect (buddhi) that desires the 
company of men of pure thought, word and deed, men whose 
vision is not clouded by evil deeds. His royal standard is the 
consciousness that the three desires relating to residence, enjoy¬ 
ment and the means of enjoyment are only fanciful. His elephant 
is renunciation and the chariot forbearance. His horse is the 
wisdom that other men or living beings are not the real cause for 
one’s pleasure or sufferings. 

The king of wisdom mounts on the elephant of renunciation, 
destroys the forest of envy and desire, closes the ditch of the 
bondage of relations, demolishes the fort-wall of faocy and 
egoism, burns the capital city of merit and demerit, attains the 
destruction of the ego which has no beginning, and has been 
unapproachable and reigns supreme in the land of consciousness- 
bliss i.e., beatitude.’3 
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Id stanza thirty four the author says that according to the 
Vedas, the soul experiences its merits and demerits in three 
places viz, in the womb, during birth and death 4 . The soul 
experiences the result of merit and demerit through two kinds of 
agency i.e , the sentient and the insentient. When pleasure and 
pain come through insentient things, we cannot attribute motive 
or purpose to them We have to credit or discredit ourselves for 
the happenings through them. Crediting or discrediting our¬ 
selves when pressed to their logical consequences will lead to 
finding the cause in the merit or demerit of our past life. The 
same theory should be adopted to the experiences that are com¬ 
municated to us through the sentient being as well. The leaders 
of divine penance say that the clear sight in comparing both the 
cases of experiences and relating them to our own merits and 
demerits is an invaluable possession. 5 

In stanza thirty five the author expresses the greatness of 
divine wisdom. For a man of wisdom, there is neither friend nor 
foe in life. But if we deeply consider the matter, we may even say 
that our parents are enemies in as much as they bind us in the 
troublesome physical body and the spiritual master who frees us 
from the body as well as its source, is the supreme friend. 6 
There is neither friend nor foe to the individual self which is 
all-prevasive, devoid of any form. The withered leaves are 
driven in different directions according to the motion of the wind. 
The relatives and friends of a person surround him or leave him 
alone accordingly as he experiences the fruits of good or evil 
deeds. 7 Our beautiful body also lasts only as long as there is karma 
to be reaped. \s soon as karma is exhausted, the body also 
leaves us even as our relatives and friends do. The implied 
meaning is that since the body which we have, does not really 
belong to us, there is no warrant to call some persons as friends 
and other persons as foes. 8 

Stanza thirty six instructs how one can free oneself from 
the clutches of the deeds with an enlightened insight into the 
happenings of the world. Generally men distinguish between 
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what a man does to him or what he does to the man. An insight 
into the real happenings of the world will enable a man to under¬ 
stand the power of the previous deeds which he had performed to 
produce pleasing or painful experience through the present deeds 
of either himself or of others. When a young boy hits a dog by 
throwing a heavy stick at it, the dog distinguishes between the 
hitting stick and the agent who has thrown it so as to hit it. It 
pounces on the young boy and not at the stick. So when a person 
enjoys pleasure or suffers pain from some event, he should have 
the wisdom to distinguish between the happening event and the 
omniscient agency, that causes the event. 9 Such a wisdom does 
not come to ordinary men. They think that the immediate cause 
is generally in the shape of a person as the chief cause but the 
chief cause in every instant is God who apportions pleasure and 
pain according to one’s previous deed. In this respect a person 
who Jacks the wisdom of the real cause of the happenings in the 
world is really pitiable, more pitiable even than the dog which 
seems to be endowed with a better knowledge of the happenings. 

Stanza thirty seven attempts to give an example to illustrate 
the greatness of those who possess the wisdom of knowing the 
secret of the happenings in the world. In old days it was the 
custom of the surgical doctors to remove the unnecessary growth 
in the body by applying red hot iron rods to the affected part 
of the body. There is no gainsaying that it will be extremely 
painful to receive such a treatment from the doctor. But those 
who realize the beneficial results of such a treatment only honour 
and praise the doctors besides giving them remuneration as well. 19 
Similar is the case with persons who attempt to cause injury to 
the physical body of a person or even those that offer sweet 
smelling and comforting objects to one’s physical body. Both of 
them enable the person to eat the fruits of the past deeds and 
thus become free from the clutches of the deeds. In the first 

case they give painful experiences as a result of the sinful deeds 
and in the second case they give pleasing experiences as a fruit of 
the meritorious deeds done before. The attitude of the persons 
who know the secrecy behind the eternal happenings of the world 
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will remain neutral to both the happenings. Wise men will remain 
unperturbed and balanced in the face of the happenings. 11 

In stanza thirty eight the author deals with the equanimity 
of the wise people. People who have been wise with respect to 
the deeper truths of life will neither be elated nor be worried 
either by the friendly actions like adorning them with sandal paste 
or by ill-treating them by persecution, for they know that what¬ 
ever happens to them through the instrumentality of other people 
is really their deserts according to their past merits or demerits. 12 
Besides being composed, their hearts go beyond that level also and 
grieve that persons who ill treat them will have to share the same 
mishap that they caused to such wise man. They also grieve that 
they cannot see the range of their past demerits. 

This cold attitude of these wise men towards the happenings 
in their lives seem not to be in consonance with what we find in 
the scriptural writings of the great acaryas like Tirugnana Samban- 
dhar. 13 Of course they admit the evil in the earthly living. But 
they depend on the grace of God and feel that such evils will not 
touch them so long as they are conscious of the presence of the 
grace of Lord in their minds. One of the works belonging to the 
canonised works of Meykanda Sastras says that men of wisdom 
are tossed about by the waves of their ocean like mercy just to 
relieve the painful experiences of men who are ignorant of the pre¬ 
sence of the light of grace. 14 So one is constrained to note a 
difference in the attitude of men of wisdom portrayed by this work 
which is largely based on Sanskrit Agamic works and the scriptures 
of the South Indian Saivism if one may be allowed to use the 
term. This work Jnanamrtam seems to be more akin to the 
Lakulisa Pasupata cult or even Jainism. 

In stanza thirty nine the author describes the efficacy of the 
fruition of good deeds. When merits begin to flower even poison 
turns into nectar. Bbimasena who was given poisonous food and 
was driven to the netherland by his enemy Duryodhana, not only 
overcame the effects of the poison but also was gifted to taste of 
nectar and to marry the princess of the netherland.« Kama, who 
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was born to Kunti was placed in a floating basket and was aban¬ 
doned over a stream but his good luck enabled him to be protected 
and honoured by Duryodhana who made him the king of Angadesa 
and was given the privilage of giving charities to deserving persons 
from the royal treasury of Duryodhana’s kingdom. 16 These cases 
are the shining examples where the fruition of merits of the past 
enabled men to overcome miserable condition and enjoy unique 
power and prestige. 

In stanza forty, the author illustrates the truth that when 
the fruition of merit is exhausted, even nectar will be changed in¬ 
to poison. 17 Daksa performed a fire-sacrifice as ordained in the 
Veda. But of the people who associated with him, one of the 
Sun-gods lost his teeth, the goddess of learning lost her nose, the 
moon lost his face and the god of fire lost his hand. Even Daksa 
lost his head and with great difficulty, sustained his life being 
given the head of a goat. These things were carried out by the 
son of Lord Siva as a punishment for their negligence and hatred 
towards Him. In the same incident Indra, the king of celestials 
flew away from the sacrificial yard in the guise of the bird 
‘cuckoo’; even iord Visnu deserted the place by assuming the form 
of spirit and disappeared in the sky. 

Again the three seers Indragit, Vararuci and Yali had the 
fore-knowledge of their future misery and adopted means of 
avoiding the unhappiness. Therefore they travelled in foreign 
land as pilgrims. But Vararuci had the misfortune of marrying a 
young and beautiful woman and drinking liquor. Indragit who 
had the superior power of entering the body of others, assumed 
the dead body of a king as his own body and enjoyed the king’s 
thousand wives, who were really the widows of the king. The 
third man Yali, married Adi. a low caste woman and be got 
seven children, one of whom was Yogananda. 

Arjuna had an enmity with Jayairada, the king of Sindu. 
Jayatrada’s father viruddaksatra knowing this, performed penance 
at Samantha Pancaka deeply intending that he who felled the head 
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of his son, should lose his head. Owing to the guidance of 
Lord Krishna, Arjuna aimed his leaf-like arrow at the neck of 
Jayatrada, the arrow carried the head and placed it in the hands of 
Viruddaksatra, the father of Jayatrada. On seeing the unseemly 
head on his hand, Viruddaksatra threw it on the ground and as 
per his own intention, he lost his head. This is how demerit works 
when the fruition of merit is exhausted. 

• King Jauamajeya who descended from Paodavas performed 
a sacrifice with a brahmin priest as the head. Owing to physical 
exhaustion, the poor brahmin was sleeping. With the intention of 
waking to continue the sacrificial performance, Janamejaya touch¬ 
ed him with tne end of a kusa grass. But the sleepy biahmin 
found a tiger in his dream and fell into the pit of the sacrificial 
fire and died. Thus Janamejaya was led to the murder of the priest 
owing to the influence of his previous demerit. 

Nagusa became the king of the celestials by virtue of his 
sacrifices. As was the custom he was carried in a palanquin by 
the seven seers, Agasthya and others to the chamber of his mate, 
the queen of the celestials. Being impatient to reach her soon, 
Nagusa uttered the word ‘sarpa whicn means hasten . The seers 
noting the disrespect shown to them, cursed him to become a sarpa 
meaning ‘snake’. 

In Sanskrit there are stories which say that milk and warm 
water given to quench the thirst and relieving the hunger became 
poisonous and ended in the death of the persons. 

In verse forty one the author shows the way to become 
cleansed of the bondage of deeds that attached to a person beginn- 
inglessly Of the deeds that have accrued and are attached in 
the form of impressions to the intellect (buddhi) those that have 
come to fruition, are to be experienced in the body which is also 
the result of that fruition. But while experiencing the effects of 
the past deeds, the individual soul is obliged to commit acts of 
commission and omission being motivated by desire and hatred. 
That which is to be experienced in the form of enjoyment and 
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suffering is called prarabhda. The deeds that originate as a result 
of the attendent effort in the course of experiencing are called 
agamya. This agamya can be prevented by closing the door of 
equanimity against them and fastening it with the latch of divine 
wisdom imparted by the master. 18 So far as the portion of deeds 
that have come to fruition and the future deeds that accrue 
in consequence of the experience, the question has been 
settled. But the bondage is a beginningless one and so how 
to destroy the portion of the accrued deeds that have not come to 
fruition? 

The author attempts to answer the question as follows : 
Of the accrued deeds there are many kinds. Some of them after 
coming to fruition cannot assume the subtler form from which they 
have arisen. For example, ghee which comes out of butter cannot 
become butter. Curd which is the product of milk cannot become 
milk once again. The sacred ash which is made out of cowdung 
cannot become cowdung. The sandal paste cannot turn back into 
the piece of sandalhood. 19 But there are other kinds of past 
deeds They are alike both in the causal state and in the mani¬ 
fested state. They are like a mud wall or "building that can be 
reduced to mud once again. The spear which is made out of iron 
can be turned into a lump of iron once again. As in the latter 
case, the bondage of deeds which become binding on the doer 
because of his egoism, can quickly be removed by means of the 
divine light that is granted by the master.- 0 The expression 
ulladu ulliya ugutarku, ulladu ullal tallumadi virainde seems to mean 
the deeds that attach to a person because of his mental attitude, 
should be shed quickly by the mental attitude alone. In other 
words the deeds gathered by the mind, because of its want of 
equanimity should be shed quickly by the same mind retaining 
equanimity which comes to a person by enlightenment which is 
granted to him by the master. Here it may be noticed that there 
seems to be a difference of opinion among the preceptors of Saiva 
Siddhanta. Preceptors like Arulnandi Sivam and Umapati Sivam 
say that the past which have not come to fruition (sancita) is re¬ 
moved by the initiation ceremony called nirvana dlksa. Then only 
the disciple is able to grasp the divine wisdom given to him by the 
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spiritual master As for prarabdha i.e., the deeds that have come 
to fruition and have caused the present physical body and the 
future deeds that may accrue, are dealt with by them in the same 
manner in which the present author deals with them. 

The author of Jnanamrtam, Vagiia Munvar appears to 
divide the bondage of karma into two broad divisions cutting 
across the three usual divisions, sancita, prarabdha and agamya. 21 
The divisions are those that do not assume the causal form after 
coming into fruition like the sandal paste from the piece of 
sandalwood. These can be removed only by experiences and not 
by wisdom. But there are others which even in their resultant form 
do not leave their causal from like a steel spear. These things can 
be removed by the intuition of spiritual wisdom which enables a 
man to be free from the notion of ego and its possession. 

In stanza forty two, the author brings out the difference in 
the mental attitudes of a man of world and a saintly person with 
divine wisdom. For all purposes men well-versed in the scriptural 
texts and those ignorant people who are attached towards the 
worldly temptation are alike in taking food, in sleep, in having 
the feelings of fear and in enjoying worldly pleasures. But there 
is an essential difference in their mental attitudes. This difference 
may be illustrated by two cases of ordinary occurrences. A father 
embraces his daughter with pure parental love, addresses her 

as his own mother and sends her along with her husband 22 The 

husband in his love privately embraces the same lady and enjoys 
her sweet touch. 23 In these two cases, the difference in the mental 
attitudes of the two male persons as also of the lady can be clearly 
understood. Again when a mother gives milk to her male child, 
the child has the tendency to touch the breasts of the mother. 
This touch increaseses the affection of the mother towards the 
child and makes the breasts to pour milk like a silent stream 
coming down from the top of a hill. But the same woman when 
touched with the hands of her husband becomes lustful, loses her 
consciousness and out of her love both the husband and the wife 
unite and become one and enjoy pleasure. Here also the diffe¬ 
rence in the mental attitude can be clearly seen. In the same 
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manner, the purity of the heart of a wise man should be inferred 
rather than be seen. 

In the next stanza, the author deals with the internal 
purity of men of divine wisdom. There is a warrior whose weapon 
will kill his numerous enemies and satiate the hunger of the kites. 
He is seated on a smooth bed, made beautiful and smoothened by 
the spread of the sweet-smelling flowers. Damsels whose eyes are 
like red lilly and whose crescent like brow is dotted with perspiration 
like dew drops are infatuated with love and look longingly at the 
heio. I his is like speeding the arrow like eyes through the bow 
like brows. But the warrior is not moved in his heart. Should 
he not be considered of pure heart without any trace of lust? 24 
Likewise there is a giant warrior who carries the deadly weapon 
normally may require sumptuous food. In front of him, food 
of the best variety of rice is placed like a small hill. Round the 
hill there are sweet and flavoury dishes consisting of the fine 
variety of jack fruits, plantain fruits, fishes, the flesh of eatable 
bird and goat. To add to the flesh, dhal soup mixed with pepper 
is also served. Melted ghee is poured on the heap of rice and is 
surrounded with sugar candy. But the man who is not attracted 
towards all these, has no desire for any of these elements of 
food. Should he not be consisdered a man devoid of desire? 9 - 5 
The hearts of men of divine wisdom are as pure as the hearts of 
these men. There are people who go on washing their bodies 
with pure water and soap throughout their lives till the quantity 
of water used emerges as the quantity of water in the supposed 
pure water ocean surrounding the seven islands of Indian mytho¬ 
logy. the soap powder used amounts to the volume of great hill 
called Meru, but till they are summoned by the God of death, 
they are attracted towards earthly pleasures. Men of divine 
wisdom wash their hearts by the water of wisdom with the soap 
of desirelessness. This is how men of wisdom attain and keep the 
purity of thier conscious-selves. Ignorance is the excreta and 
desire is urine for such men and so they remove them without 
even a single trace and remain ever pure. 2 ** 
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In stanza forty four, the author gives illustrations to show 
how men of spiritual wisdom are untouched by the wordly attach¬ 
ment even though they reap the fruits of their past deeds which 
have come to fruition and which are destined to experience 
through their present physical body. 

Men who have the required medicinal herb and the practice 
of mystic spell with them, are not affected by the poisonous bite 
of cobra. The lotus leaf which covers the surface of the water in 
a tank remains without being soaked by water when water is 
sprinkled on it. Water simply moves on the surface of the leaf 
without wetting it. Again men who have eaten the required 
medicinal herb and who have practised the mystic spell which is 
the antidote of poison, remain uninjured even when they eat 
poisonous food. The fish which lives in the sea-water remains 
unaffected by the salt that is dissolved in water. In the same 
manner, those wise men who are known to be adepts in divine 
wisdom enjoy the worldly pleasures and yet remain unaffected by 
the worldly bondage. They are not affected by any evil. On the 
other hand they are cleansed of the evil of their past deeds by 
experiencing their fruits without commiting good or evil in conse¬ 
quence of their experience. 27 

In stanza forty five, the author gives two more illustrations 
to show that those who have the sacred fire of wisdom are not 
contaminated by the worldly things even if they happen to 
experience and deal with them. 

The sun through its bundle of rays draws water both when 
it is mixed with sweet-smelling flowers or when it is found in 
low marshy places, but still it remains as pure as ever untouched 
by the flavour or smell or dirt mixed with water. 5 * Again the 
sacrificial fire takes in sweet-smelling woods such as sandal wood, 
as well as poisonous leaves and pieces of woods. 29 It sends forth 
columns of smoke, revolves round the offerings and reduces them 
to ash This is like a victorious king who surrounds the enemy’s 
army and crushes it lifting up his banner of victory. Just like 
the sun and the holy fire, men of wisdom remain untouched while 
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experiencing the worldly things as a result of their past deeds, 
merits or demerits. 

In the next verse, the author discloses the difference in 
the attitudes of ordinary men who are bound by the moral laws 
of life and of men of wisdom who transcend the clutches of the 
moral laws of life. Ordinary men have to undergo the vicious 
cycle of birth and death whereas men of divine wisdom transcend 
the ethical laws that bind secular men and get release from the 
cycle of birth and death. When a grand sacrifice is celebrated, 
there is the agent of the sacrifice who wishes to wear the garland of 
victory and enjoy the fruits of the sacrifice His attitude towards 
the sacrificial ritual may be compared to the mental attitude of 
men who are immersed in the ocean of life and are toossed over 
by the rolling waves of desire towards residence, enjoyment and 
gold. There are others including the head priest who conduct 
the sacrificial rituals as prescribed in the Scripture. But they do 
not covet to enjoy the fruits of the sacrifice. Nor do they think 
that they themselves do the sacrifice. This detached attitude 
characterises men of wisdom in all their acts of commission and 
omission which they are conscious, were being done under the 
influence of God’s grace. 

Another example is also cited to illustrate the mental atti¬ 
tude of released souls while they are acting in the world as per 
God’s ordainment. The glorious Sun has its course through the 
heaven unmindful of men who welcome him or dislike his appear, 
ance. Virtuous men and men of riches welcome day time and 
Sun rise.* 0 But thieves and sinners wish to have darkness and dark¬ 
ness alone for their activities, dislike day time or sun-rise. In the 
same manner, men of wisdom are unmindful of the consequences, 
but do God-ordained duties whether they are destined to enjoy 
married life or to lead an ascetic life. Men of wisdom are described 
as adepts in the art of wisdom. Their married life is described as 
being aimed at with the arrows sped through the bow of sugar¬ 
cane held in the hands of cupid, the god of love. 
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In stanza forty seven the author gives a beautiful descrip¬ 
tion of the cremation ground and says that men of wisdom will 
be very anxious to get rid of their body and enjoy the supreme 
bliss which transcends word and thought. To wise men body is a 
burden. So long as they are attached to the body, they feel that 
they are actually carrying a dead body in order to earn wages. 
The cremation ground is full of terrible sounds and sights. The 
seeds of Vakai incessantly burst out and make the noise produced 
by the ceremonial drum beaten while carrying the dead body to 
its destination. Solitary birds like the owl produce ugly sounds. 
The devil dances on the ground carrying a detached hand of the 
dead body which is in fire. This seems like a lamp carried by 
the devil . 31 

Here we may be led to think that the supreme bliss is ex¬ 
perienced only after the wise man leaves his body. In this we may 
see a contrast between the conception of blissful experience which 
is had by saints like Appar and Sambandhar even when they are 
clothed in the perishable body. As a matter of fact, Appar de¬ 
sires to have more of human births if only he could be allowed to 
see the blissful cosmic dance of Lord Siva which inspires him to 
reach the blissful state of beatitude at the very sight of the 
dance .* 2 But the author makes it clear that men of spiritual 
wisdom enjoy supreme bliss even while they are in the human 

body. 

Iq the next stanza, the author gives some more details with 
respect to the inner attitude of men of spiritual wisdom Those 
who practise incessantly spiritual wisdom, appear by their external 
practice neat and clean like the shining body of the cobra that has 
cast off its scaly skin. But so far as the contents of the deeds 
which are to produce future birth to them, they have none. The 
spherical fruit of the tree which is cailed Vila in Tamil (Vilangay) 
when affected by a disease known as elephant, will have 
nothing inside, though for all appearance it will be, as good as 
any other fruit having its full complement of their contents. Men 
of spiritual wisdom due to the practice of transcendental wisdom. 
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are exactly like the fruit affected by the disease. But they have 
traces of the deeds while they are in the body. The potter places 
a lump of clay at the centre of his horizontal wheel and with a 
stick makes the wheel go round and round In the meanwhile he 
will shape the clay into a beautiful pot. When the pot is com¬ 
pleted he will not take care to stop the circular motion of the 
wheel. Therefore when he goes away the wheel out of inertia will 
make a few more rounds and ultimately stands still. But the last 
motion will not enable any body to produce a new pot. 

Again when a certain quantity of asafoetida is placed in a 
small bottle and is completely made use of for cooking purposes, 
the empty bottle will continue to give out odour. But that odour 
will not be useful for cooking purposes. In the same way, men of 
spiritual wisdom will act like those who are impelled by their 
past deeds owing to the traces of them. But their actions will not 
mature in future merits and demerits and cause new births. Thus 
in this respect they have only the traces of their past karma alone, 
even like the motion of wheel after it is made use of and the odour 
that lingers in the bottle. But these men of wisdom have got the 
greatest of the possessions, in their heart of hearts, which is ex¬ 
posed to the shower of divine grace, they enjoy perfect bliss. 

In stanza forty nine the author concludes the topic of the 
release of karma which he commences from stanza thirty one, by 
relating the effects of teaching spiritual wisdom to the undeserved 
and the deserving disciples. A snake as well as a cow quench 
their thirst by drinking cool, crystal clear water. In the first case, 
the same water produces poison, which is the cause for many a 
misery. In the second case it produces nectar like milk. People 
dread the snake, but adore and worship the cow . 33 The same is 
the case with the undeserving and deserving disciples. The undeser¬ 
ving disciple will grow egoistic when he receives the spiritual in¬ 
structions and will practise deceit with ordinary people with his 
cunning. He will also bring harm to his spiritual master. The de¬ 
serving disciple with the spiritual wisdom communicated to him, 
will lift himself up and by his noble and generous example will do 
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good to the society. He will also be adored and worshipped by the 
people and he will bring honour and greatness to his master There¬ 
fore men who have the responsibility of preserving and spreading 
the ancient spiritual wisdom, should use discrimination in the choice 
of their disciples. 

One may wonder why the author should devote so many 
stanzas for the release of a person from karma, while he deals 
with the release of maya and that of anava each in a single stanza. 
It seems that the author attaches more importance to the freedom 
from karma than freedom from other things. Because the other 
freedoms naturally follow when a man has the requisite inner 
attitude to be free from karma. Also karma is considered to be 
the main bondage by almost all the Indian schools of thought. 

The author deals with freeing oneself from the bondage of 
maya in verse fifty. Maya binds the soul in the form of the gross 
body, its organs, the environment and things of worldly experience. 
The realisation that these things are not the real self is the way of 
getting rid of them and freeing oneself from the consequential 
troubles and worries. Since all the four products mainly depend 
on the gross body, it is enough that one realises his own conscious 
self as something different from the gross body. When a person 
analyses the constituents of the body, he can find that it is only 
an accumulation of bones. It is food for birds; it is a thing tied 
up with the nervous system; it is the place of wrinkles; it is the 
sea of despicable flesh; it is the cause for all sorrows; it is a bag 
containing intestine; it is a source of perspiration; it is a collection 
of muscles; it is the rearing mother of desire; it is the wet mud of 
brain matter; it is a collection of excreta; it is the food for dogs; 

it is a bundle of sponge like things; its greatness consists in its 

fat and is full of wounds; it is a series of cruel actions and is a 
concentration of anger; it is a house smoothened by fat where 
likes and dislikes reside; it is a fence of skin and is the stronghold 
of wronas; it is the food for fire as well as jackals; it is the room 

for the disease of birth and is subject to old age and grey hair* 

it is a cloud that drizzles dirt and is filled with the falling teeth; 
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it is the fort of worms and is an ugly sight; it is the forest where 
the elephants of senses roam about; it is the ant hill where the 
snake of cunningness hides; it is the stream of foam and is the 
home of the three cardinal humours of choler, bile and phlegm. 
The author personifies choler as an elephant tied to the pillar of 
body, bile is personified as an enemy residing within a fort, phlegm 
is personified as a torrent rushing down from the hill of the body. 
It is the home of lust, worry, fear, envy, egoism, evil, sin and 
partiality. In short it has unfurled banner of death. The dis¬ 
ciple in his ignorance thinks that such an organism is his own self. 
The conscious seif cannot be heir to such undersirable and ugly 
qualities. Therefore he should discriminate himself from the 
gross body and all the elements gross and subtle, which form its 
constituents. This discriminate wisdom will enable him to be 
free from the clutches of maya . 34 

The author in stanza fifty one gives a recipe for getting rid 
of the spiritual darkness namely anava. The disciple sees birth 
and death, growth and old age to the body. He asks the master 
if these things are to be attributed to the intelligent self itself. 

The master replies that inasmuch as the intelligent self 
is not the insentient thing, these changes cannot be attributed to 
the intelligent self . 35 They are only the attributes of the insen¬ 
tient body with which the self is associated. But while the self 
is attached to the body, of the three elements of bondage, maya 
binds the self to the fruits of karma. The deeds manifest in the 
form of the experience of pleasure and pain The spiritual dark¬ 
ness is the chief agent to make the self enjoy the fruits of karma 
with individuation 36 . The release from maya comes to a person 
with the discriminative wisdom which has been prescribed already- 
Karma does not end with giving its fruits, but continues to 
flourish in a vicious circle. Therefore the circle should be broken 
by the practice of equanimity towards the worldly experience 
i.e., one should experience pleasure or pain resulting from previous 
karma without desire or hatred towards others i.e., with a neutral 
attitude. This is the way of getting release from the bondage of 
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karma. By knowing God, the disciple should root out the 
spiritual darkness. Therefore the master instructs the disciple to 
seek the identity with the inner presence even while he is enchaiaed 
to the body with full love which removes the traces of lingering 

karma. 

The commentator Sivajnana Munivar in his commentary 
on Sivajnana Siddhiyar quotes the lines 'pandam bhogam bhogani- 
ruttalum vandadu mayai vinai malatu’ in stanza eighty five of the 
second sutra in Sivajnana Siddhiyar and gives its explanation . 87 
Sivajnana Siddhiyar compares maya to bran, karma to sprout, 
and anava to husk. He also points out that the effect of worldly 
experience has for its material cause the bond of deeds, for the 
instrumental cause the bond of maya and for the efficient cause 
the bond of spiritual darkness. 

In stanza fifty two the author removes a doubt that may 
arise in the minds of people. The preceptor commenced his 
instruction by saying that the three categories, God, soul and 
bondage are eternal. In the end he says that the soul should get 
rid of its bondage to have identity with God and enjoy supreme 
bliss. Does it not involve contradiction in his own utterance and 
inconsistency in the instruction? The preceptor replies that his 
statement that the three categories are eternal, will stand firm and 
at the same time the bondage has no power to reach men of 
spiritual wisdom. Fire which can consume mountain like tree 
when held in the tender palm of a magician well versed in the 
spell of controlling fire, can do no harm to him . 38 Copper which 
is inseparable with verdigris becomes pure gold when the mystic 
chemical is added to it and melted . 39 The snake’s poison that has 
spread through the bodily system is eliminated by the mental 
utterance of the connected magic spell .* 9 Muddy water when 
mixed with the seed of the tree called terra becomes clear, the 
mud and the seed settling down to the base of the water column .* 1 
In the same manner bondage loses its potency in the presence of a 
man of spiritual wisdom. It does not affect him in the least. 
Hence there is neither contradiction nor inconsistency in the 
instruction given. 




Chapter - 



After explaining right knowledge (samyag jnana), right 
insight (sasnyag da^saiia;, the nature of bonds and the way of 
getting release from bonds, the author takes up the subject of the 
Supreme Being in stanza fifty three. The disciple weaves a sweet 
garland of praises for the feet of his master and says that the 
master has frightened and driven away the enemy of birth from 
his disciples even if they were willing to accommodate it. But he 
wishes to know what the ultimate refuge for him is. The master 
replies that the only refuge for all including the master is the feet 
of the omnipresent Lord who wears the crescent moon on His 
fire-like matted hair . 1 The master is the lord of the consort of 
Supreme Bliss. He is also the lord of learning. He is the lord of 
asceticism that subdues the sense organs like the Goddess of 
Victory. The master is a model for renunciation and is charitable 
in enabling the erring men to cross the stream of birth. He is 
described to be gracious, yet he is a warrior who will kill the 
enemy namely the spiritual darkness i.e., the inseparable companion 
from very old times causing the cycle of births in its four aspects, 
the aspects being birth from eggs, womb, dirt or perspiration and 
roots, seeds etc. Generally it is held that separation of a com¬ 
panion, even though he appeals to be a fearful devil, is painful . 2 
But the master with his warlike qualities separates the individual 
selves from their companionship of the spiritual darkness. In this 
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respect, he may be described as being heartless. In fact the 
master’s feet are lotus-like or we may say that the lotus has per¬ 
formed penance by standing on one leg, the stalk for a long time 
to get the beauty and shining from the master’s feet . 3 

In stanza fifty four, the author describes how the disciple 
approaches the master with appropriate manners and qualities and 
how the teacher prepares him by his thought-force to receive the 
spiritual instruction which he is to impart. 

This preparation or intuiting the inner eye in the disciple 
with attendant formal rites either externally or internally is called 
in the sivagamas jnana diksa. External rites are called kriyavati 
and internal rites i.e., rites performed mentally by the spiritual 
master are called jnanavati. These are explained in detail in 
Sivajnana Siddhiyar, eighth sutra and Sivajnana Padiyam in the 
introductory chapter . 4 

The disciple wishes long life for his master. His master has 
completely overcome the instinct of lust, the origin of which goes 
back to the past and is found in all the grades of life. He has 
also shed the traces of anger from his heart and his heart is over¬ 
flowing with (he milk of mercy for all beings. The disciple loses 
his individuality, sheds tears of affection, and his body is covered 
with erection of hairs and says that he has been given instruction 
on his self and on the bondage. He has yet to learn about the 
lord who is the eternal refuge of all beings. He has learnt from 
the master that the body is as impermanent as the flame of a lamp 
placed in open air . 5 So if he lost his body without the spiritual 
instruction concerning God, he would not attain salvation and the 
bondage of deeds which appear to be removed will certainly hold 
him back. Along with the past karma the vicious circle of birth 
and death will recoil on him. The earnest request on the part of 
the disciple to the master who is an embodiment of love and com¬ 
passion, was something like sprinkling of water contained in the 
footprint of deer over the surface of the ocean in order to purify 

it . 6 So saying he prostrated before the master with the name of 

*$iva on his tongue. 
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The master looked at him and was greatly moved. As per 
the scriptural requirements identifying himself with the inner pre¬ 
sence, he cast his freeing illuminating look at the disciple from 
head to the foot.' At this the disciple had a new vision which is 
the eye of wisdom Three similies are given in the stanza to 
illustrate the emergence of the inner vision in the heart of the 
disciple at the divine look of the master at the disciple. It was 
like filling up of pure water in a mouthless pot by immersing it in 
water. It was also like the emerging of the young tortoise from 
out of the shell in which it was laid by the mere thinking of the 
parent tortoise. The third illustration is the appearance of fire 
from the sun at the presence of the convex lens.s After intuiting 
the vision of God, who transcends even the fourth state of con* 
sciousness called turiya, the master began his harmonious and 
sweet instruction to the disciple who had received his grace. 

The author in stanza fifty five 'gives the characteristics of 
the Supreme Being as conceived in the Saiva Siddhanta Philosophy 
by mentioning the names uttered by the scriptures to indicate 
Lord Siva. This is the instruction imparted to the disciple with 
respect to God’s nature. 

Godhead is personified in the name and form of Siva whose 
feet and head were beyond the reach of the lotus-eyed Visnu and 
the creator who resides in lotus 9 If we mention the characteris¬ 
tics of such a lord, He is the Superhuman Being transcending the 
thirty six evolutes of maya.'o The evolutes are enumerated from 
earth to Nada. He is omnipresent, devoid of any colour or dirt 
(bondage). He is beyond the reaches of the senses and matchless " 
As He has no individuation (abankara), He is free from any kind 
ot birth. 1 " He is nameless. 13 He is the master of all and is free 
from any suffering. He is the principle of Time from which Time 
proceeds. *4 He is imponderable. He has neither end, nor 
beginning nor middle. 1 ® He is the Supreme Being. He has no 
anxiety, is free from anger, attachment, fear, partition, trem¬ 
bling movement."-. He is eternal conferring salvation on all, pure 
and independent.' 7 He transcends the states of bondage and 
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freedom. 18 As He has no mental faculty, He is free from pleasure 
and pain. 19 He is omniscient without the necessity of learning. 20 
He has neither friends to love nor enemies to hate. He has no 
superior to Him. He cannot be reached even by the souls that 
have attained the conscious state of turiya. 21 When compared to 
His all embracing greatness, even the magnificent solar systems 
reduce themselves to infinitesimal (atoms) and when com ared to 
His subtle state even the infinitesimal will attain the gross state of 
solar systems. Such is His exhaustless greatness 22 The six 
means of knowledge perception, inference, verbal testimony, 
presumption, analogy and non-existence are considered to be the 
ship to cross the ocean of scriptures and reach the shore of their 
final end. God transcends even these means. 23 Men well-versed 
in the import of literature name Him as Siva. 

According to Saiva Siddhanta, God is both transcendent 
and immanent. God’s transcendence has been depicted in stanza 
fifty five. In stanza fifty six, the author reverts to depicting the 
immanence of such a God who is transcendent. God is insepa¬ 
rable from the world as well as the individual selves. He is both 
in and out of all the things whether sentient or insentient. His 
imminence in things other than He can be illustrated only by 
means of examples such as follows: He is like brightness of a 
gem, the coolness in the moon’s light, fire in the wood, 24 ghee in 
the milk of a cow, the sweet taste in a fruit, the individual self 
in the physical body, 25 the meaning in the word that denotes it, 
oil in the sesame seed, fragrance in a flower. 26 We can describe 
His pervasiveness in the world as well as selves only through such 
similies. Though God identifies Himself with every other thing, 
yet He remains pure untouched by the impurity and the mutability 
of things. 27 This transcendent nature of God may be compared 
to the pure shinning nature of a glass crystal whose colour par¬ 
takes of every shade of the colour of the adjoining things while 
yet remaining untouched by them. 28 After hearing this descrip¬ 
tion of God, the disciple is at a loss to conceive of God and so 
entreats the master who is well-versed in the scriptures of SaivA- 
gamas, 
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While describing the relationship between God on the one 
hand and the world and the souls on the other, Jnanamrtam 
gives examples of two things which are found to have inseparable 
togetherness. It also says that God in one sense may be called 
the other entities and the other entities may be called God Him¬ 
self. But the distinction which Meykandar makes between the 
relationship of advaita and that of tadatmya is not made out 
either explicitly or implicitly. 29 According to Meykandar, the 
world and God are two different entities. But by God’s mingling 
with the world, the two appear as one. Thus the relationship 
between two different things which make them appear as one is 
advaita. He also uses the term ‘udanadal’ meaning togetherness 
which is found to have been used by Tirujnana Sambhandhar in 
the first instance, later on followed by Sundarar. 30 This term 
indicates the causative sense. The world acts and God causes it 
to act. Whenever one thing is caused to act by another thing, 
they are inseparably together. For example, when we write with 
a pen, the pen is held by the fingers which cause its writing. 
Similarly a particular thing may act in such a way as to be con¬ 
ceived of as being two. For example a thing and its parts and a 
thing and its qualities though one, yet are conceived to be two. 
The relationship between the two things which are factually two 
aspects of one thing is called tadatmya. This difference is called 
potential difference, svagata bheda. 

Stanza fifty seven gives a proof for the existence of God. 
The proof is the process of positive concomitant inference. It is 
as follows: the evolutes etc, and the visible things hill etc., 
which go to constitute this seen universe are effects. So they 
should have an intelligent agent for their manifestation. In other 
words this seen universe has an intelligent agent, for it is a pro¬ 
duct 31 Every product has an agent for its manifestation from its 
material cause as in the case of a mud pot. Now the author 

takes up the possible objections that may be raised against this 
argument. 

The first objection is as follows : a man who has seen a 
mud pot and its maker at one place sees the product namely the 
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mud pot alone at another place. His knowledge of concomitance 
between the agent and the product induces him to infer the exis¬ 
tence of the agent in the case of the mud pot. But in the case of 
the universe we have not seen the creator and the universe at the 
first instance so that when another universe is seen without the 
appearance of the creator, we may infer the existence of the 
creator. So how are we to make sure that the inferential process 
will take place and bring the valid knowledge of the existence of 
God to the observer. 82 

For this the author’s reply is as follows : a man sees a 
small column of smoke and its concomitant fire in his kitchen and 
other approchable places. Then on a particular occasion, he sees 
a huge column of smoke at the distant top of a hill. Naturally 
he infers that there should be a huge fire on the invisible side of 
the hill. Here there is a lot of difference between the quantities 
of smoke seen in the kitchen and on the hill. Inspite of difference 
between the quantities of smoke, the inference takes place based 
on the general element that is common to both the cases. The 
common element is that the smoke is always the effect of fire. 
So the smoke is always co-existent with its cause. If one accepts 
this common principle, then he relies on inference. If he refuses 
to believe in the existence of huge fire on the hill, simply because 
there is difference between the quantities of smoke, then he is a 
believer in perception alone. 33 He does not take into considera¬ 
tion the case of inference. In the same manner wherever there is 
a product, it is always co-existent with the material cause, the 
instrumental cause and ttie agent, the efficient cause. On this 
generality if the universe is known to be a product which it is 
because of its forms and names, it should have its efficient cause 
and that is God. For its material cause, it has already been said 
as maya. It should be noticed from other sources of the same 
school of thought that the consciousness-force for the Supreme 
Being which is termed cit iakti is the instrumental cause and the 
merits and demerits accrued to the souls are also the instrumental 
causes subordinate to cit-sakti. 
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Another question arises here. Since ether forms part of 
the universe, it is asked whether ether too can be taken as a pro¬ 
duct. The author proves it to be a product on two counts. 34 
One is that it has parts in it Whatever has got parts which can 
be separated in if, is a product as in the case of a mud pot or a 
piece of cloth. Another count is that even as earth which has 
smell as its quality is a product, so also ether is a product inas¬ 
much as it has for its quality, the sound. Here to be more 
scientific, sound means the electro magnetic waves which traverses 
through ether. Finally the master impresses on the disciple that 
whatever has its origin, will also have its end and all those things 
that have ends, should be considered to be things created or made. 
Since this universe has form, it is a product and the product 
should have been produced by a creator. 

In stanza fifty eight the author continues to give another 
inferential argument to prove the existence of God. This universe 
should be moved by an intelligent principle, for it is insentie t 
and exhibits movement of evolution and involution. Whatever is 
insentient and at the same time possesses motion is always moved 
by an intelligent principle as in the case of a chariot. 35 Also 
whatever is not actuated by an intelligent being and is insentient, 
is devoid of motion as in the case of a book lying on the table. 
Thus the existence of God is established by an inference which has 
both positive and negative concomitance. Some objections are 
raised while propounding this kind of inference. They are given 
and met with as follows : 

It may be said that even insentient things possess the power 
of motion, for example, cow’s milk enables the calf to grow. Also 
magnet which is insentient attracts iron filings. In the first case 
milk is produced only from the udder of a live cow. No one can 
expect a dead cow to produce milk which will bring up the calf. 3 * 
Again even in the case of magnet and the iron filings, there 
should be an intelligent agent to bring the filings within The mag¬ 
netic field so that they may be attracted. Otherwise the filings 
will not move towards the magnet. 3 ? So it is clear that insentient 
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things do not move nor do they cause motion unless they are 
attended to by an intelligent being. Hence the original proposi¬ 
tion stands. 

This argument necessarily leads to another question. The 
universe consists of sentient beings as well i.e., the individual 
selves. They are intelligent. So it may be argued that the process 
of evolution and involution found in the insentient part of the 
universe may be induced by the individual selves themselves. But 
this argument fails to take into consideration the nature of the 
individual self. Though the selves are sentient, yet they cannot 
behave like intelligent beings unless they are provided with the 
psycho-physical organism which we call body. So they themselves 
require some other intelligent being in order to provide them with 
the requisite body in order that they may manifest their cognitive 
potency. 38 So that self-conscious being which makes the insenti¬ 
ent universe undergo changes and also provides the individual 
selves with the requisite body is the Supreme Being of pure con¬ 
sciousness which is not the universe. 

Another question crops up. Philosophers believe in the 
released souls. They also conceive of the released souls as having 
omniscience like the Supreme Being. So one of these released 
souls may perform the cosmic functions which are attributed to 
the Supreme Being. In order to refute this fallacious argument 
the author "resorts to a questiou. The question is whether such 
a released soul is ever released or was released at a point of time 
in the course of evolution. If it is answered that it is ever released 
i.e., it was anadhi mukta, then it is the same thing advanced by the 
master. Anadhi mukta is the Supreme Being Himself. 39 If on 
the other hand that soul got release at a particular point of time, 
then that soul must have resorted to the help of another released 
soul, which had got its release prior to it. This will lead to end¬ 
less regress and ultimately it lands the disciple on the conclusion 
that it was the Supreme Being that was responsible for the release 
fo any of the individual self. 40 
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In stanza fifty nine, the author in a brief statement gives an 
argument for the existence of the Supreme Being. All the things 
that are known, are insentient and are subject to changes. So 
there should be one conscious entity to administer this change in 
the seen universe and that entity itself should be changeless. 
That immutable conscious pre-cosmic entity is the Supreme 
Being. 41 

The author in verse sixty establishes that the Supreme Being 
causes the evolution of the world with its consciousness Force 
alone and that it requires no physical, mental or any other kind of 
organism to be instrumental to its actions. Incidentally the 
stanza indirectly gives the information that the Supreme Being 
causes cosmic functions directly on the cosmic substance which is 
called Bindhu or pure maya. Pure maya is considered to be free 
from karma and spiritual darkness. So its effects will bring pure 
happiness alone. In contrast to the pure maya, impure maya 
which is termed as mohini, is mixed with the spiritual darkness 
and karma. So its products will cause both pleasure and pain. 

Now it is said that the pure maya is insentient, it requires 
an agent for its functions and that agent is the Supreme Being. 
Now the question is as all the agents are subject to change and 
mutability, the Supreme Being which actuates the material cause 
of the universe, should also undergo change and variation. The 
question is answered in the following manner. 

Among the agents there are two kinds. The first is the 
agency which acts through the power of will. The second is the 
agency which acts through the power of organism 42 It is only 
the agents that act through the power of organism that are 
subject to change and mutability. Further their actions are also 
limited The potmaker and others belong to this category. But 
God. the Supreme Being acts through His will power i. e., His 
consciousness Force. His power is limitlese and He is not subject 
to change or mutability. Now a question may be asked whether 
a being which has no body can perform any function at all. 
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It may be answered in the following manner It is accepted that 
the physical body is actuated by the soul which has no form. So 
there can be no objection to conceiving of a formless agent giving 
form to gross things. If this argument is not accepted, then it 
will lead to endless regress. To perform action on gross things 
an agent requires an organism with which he will function. Now 
to provide Him with an organism another agent with organism of 
course should be assumed. In this way it will lead to infinite 
regress. So it is axiomatic to presume that formless being can 
function freely and without any limit on insentient things. This 
is the faultless conclusion arrived at by great men learned in the 
scriptures. 

In stanza sixty one, the author asserts that the omnipresent 
Lord can be seen only by those who are gifted with the eye of 
grace. 43 There are endless layers of worlds under the earth as 
well as above it. The Supreme Lord has the universe for His 
body. The above mentioned innumerable worlds and time itself 
which acts as being present, past and future, form part of His 
body. One may wonder why such a Lord is not comprehended 
by men. The proper answer is that the Lord though omnipresent 
yet transcends the human comprehension, otherwise He should 
become as changing as any other thing which is comprehended by 
the living beings. Now the question arises whether such a Lord 
is not apprehended at all by any one. If the question is answered 
in the affirmative, the answer leads to the conclusion that such a 
Lord is non-existent. 44 But scriptures and Godmen assert His 
existence. So the conclusion is that the Lord can be realized 
only by those who have the eye of grace or supra normal con¬ 
sciousness (jnana nist-a). The Lord is self luminous and is as 
bright as the sun. The sun can be seen only by those who have 
eyes. A blind man can not see the sun which is luminous and 
all-pervasive. 45 Similarly men who are not gifted with supra 
normal consciousness cannot perceive God, but can only infer 
Him from the nature of the universe. 

This truth can be illustrated, by another example. Persons 
who are possessed behave in an extraordinary manner. From the 
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extraordinary behaviour of the person, we infer that he or she is 
possessed by some extraneous spirit. But all the same one can¬ 
not see the spirt. 40 The master asks the disciple to concentrate 
his attention and understand the truth about God, the ultimate 
cause of the world. It is to be observed that so far as the 
commentary is concerned, there seems to have crept in some kind 
of misunderstanding with respect to the proof adopted in this 
stanza by the author. One version is that it is an inference 
admitting of negative concomitance (yyatireka vyapti) alone. But 
there is a footnote which conveys the very opposite view that it 
is an inference admitting of positive concomitance (kevala anvayi) 
alone. But the meaning of the stanza can be given in the form 
of an inference admitting of both positive and negative concomi¬ 
tance in the following manner. 

God cannot be perceived without the eye 

of grace — Proposition 

as He is changeless — ground 

Whatever is changelss cannot be seen without the eye of 
grace, e.g., the ultimate material cause called maya. 

Example showing the co existence of the ground and the 
conclusion. 

Whatever is perceived by ordinary senses is subject to change as 
a mud pot. 

Example showing the co-absence of the conclusion and the 
ground. 

So the inference is positive and negative (anvaya and vyatireka). 

In stanza sixty two, the author expresses the idea that God 
though without form, performs the cosmic functions with His 
consciousness-Force. The disciple reminds the master that there 
might arise a strong objection to God being the agent of the 
cosmic functions without possessing any physical form which 
negates any organ which might prove to be instrumental. The 
master accepts the objection and gives a reasonable answer. 
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The principle of time has no form. But still it does not 
fail to produce its effects in the form of origination, sustenance 
and involution at the proper moments. The whole universe seems 
to function in accordance with the conditions provided by time. 
In the same manner God who is formless performs the five cosmic 
functions with His Will-Power. 47 

A further objection is pointed out by the disciple. It is 
that Will Power cannot produce any action in the form of move¬ 
ment The master overcomes this objection saying that God 
executes His action by His Will Power even as the Yogins. Yogins 
are adepts in the knowledge and practice of occult science and 
they are able to cause wonderful actions by their mere Will 
Power. 48 God is the adept of adepts. So He can cause wonderful 
movement with His Will Power alone. Then the Question arises 
whether God is motivated in His actions by desire and aversion, 
even as the Yogins are found to be. The master gives the illus¬ 
tration of the magnet that attracts towards it iron filings by its 
very nature without being motivated by either desire or aversion. 49 
Now the objection takes another form. Whereas the iron filings 
are imparted with the same kind of motivation in one parti¬ 
cular direction, the universe is seen to possess infinite kinds of 
actions in an infinite variety of ways. So the example of a magnet 
cannot settle the question. The master introduces the element of 
karma that is at the bottom of the variety of actions. The 
disciple asks whether karma was not sufficient without the assum¬ 
ption of the existence of the Lord for making the cosmic functions 
intelligible. The master recaptulates the whole thing and gives 
the conclusion in the following manner. 

The seen universe is insentient and is a product of Maya. 
Maya the material cause of the universe is also insentient. But it 
produces various kinds of products in accordance with the deeds 
performed by the souls which for their action require the help of 
some other intelligent being which is pure consciousness and which 
possesses independent knowledge. The deeds themselves are 
insentient and they cannot act independently of a conscious being. 
So the independent and conscious Being which creates, sustains 
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and involves the universe from the material cause in accordance 
with the deeds performed by the individual selves is the Supreme 
Being which is the changeless Reality and is Consciousness Bliss. 

The master cites the scriptural evidence that the Supreme 
Being though formless takes up forms of three kinds which are 
formless, formless-form and form respectively. When the Supreme 
Being takes hold of these three forms independently in order to 
advance the universe in its activity, He is respectively called 
Suntan, Sadusivan and Mahesan by the supreme Agamas. 50 

In stanza sixty three, the author states that God is change¬ 
less and immutable inspite of His action on the universe which 
takes many forms. The Sun makes flowers blossom in his pre¬ 
sence. At the same time it also makes such flowers as are prone 
to fade and close, fade, wither and close. But still we know 
there is no reaction on the Sun from these various acts. 51 Similarly 
God effects the threefold or fivefold cosmic functions without 
undergoing any change on His part. 53 These things He does with 
His consciousnee-Force or Potency. Again His Potency is one 
only even though the effects produced by It on the universe are 
manifold. This may be illustrated by the fact that the heat of 
the Sun being one makes wet mud harden and the wax melt. 

The inherent nature of God’s potency may be given as 
follows : It is incomparable and luminous, all-pervasive, immu¬ 
table and changeless, ever-lasting, unprevented by any power, 
great and radiating, formless and is free from the defects of desire 
and aversion. The relative characteristics (tatastha laksana) of 
God’s potency may be described as being at the root of all changes 
that take place in the pure mciya which is represented as the five 
kalus which are described as being similar to. the five elements. 
It is also responsible for the four kinds of articulation namely 
vaikari, madhyama, pas'yanti and pani or suksma. The action 
of God’s potency on suddha mayo, may be compared to the 
action of the full moon on the ocean. At the rise of the full moon 
waters in the ocean rise and bulge out, giving out roaring waves 
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which appear to reach the heaven. In the same manner, the 
presence of the Lord and His Will Power causes the evolution of 
both sound and evolutes from pure may#. 53 The sound has been 
expressed as the four kinds of articulation and the evolutes are 
enumerated as mlda, bindu, sfld^kya, Isvara and suddha vidy d. 
These are the evolutes to stimulate the evolutes of the lower 
layers of maya. God’s potency in its aspect of possessing the 
relative characteristics is called tirodhana sakti. It works through 
the spiritual darkness namely anava mala. So in a way it binds 
the soul and makes it undergo certain disciplines which are neces¬ 
sary for the ultimate release of the soul. 

Though this potency of God is one, it is conceived in its 
three aspects, the conative, volitional and cognitive ones. The 
conative aspect (iccha sakti) may be compared to the Sun’s heat 
energy which though one effects hardness in the lump of wed mud 
and melting in the case of wax. Really there is no motive on the 
part of the Sun either to harden the mud or to melt the wax. In 
the same manner God’s conative potency has neither desire nor 
aversion towards the soul; but produces pleasing or painful effects 
on them in accordance with their deserts. 54 

The volitional aspect of God’s potency works on the 
universe similar to the actions of insentient things that are 
reported to act as discriminative agencies. The mythological 
tree of kalpaka satisfies the desire of the persons who approach it. 
There is also a gem called ciiiLzmani which is considered to possess 
powers of granting the wishes of a person who happens to possess 
it. Thus God effects changes in the world without doing any 
action on His part. The cognitive aspect of God is revealed in 
the grant of worldly pleasures or beatitude for the deserving souls. 

The printed commentary of this stanza does not seem to 
convey the meaning intended by the author. By a general 
apprehension of the whole stanza, we may understand that it 
intends to convey the meaning as expressed above. Some people 
think that the author considers pure maya as being the volitional 
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potency of God. From the examples given of the tree and gem 
which are insentient, it is felt that this wrong construction on the 
concept being attributed to the author is not warranted. 

Stanza sixtyfour is by far the best expression that the 
author can give to bring out his concept of the relationship 
between the Supreme Being and His creation namely the individual 
selves and the other accessories. The existence and activities of 
the souls and their belongings are dependent on the existence of 
the Supreme Being. But we cannot assert that the Supreme Being 
is the material cause of the souls or their belongings. Nor does 
God assume the egoism that it is He that causes the manifestation 
and the function of other beings. Thus God is the non*causing 
cause of the universe. 55 He is experienced by those who with 
their scriptural learning and practice transcend the stages of 
ideation and secular thinking as consciousness bliss which is as 
inseparable from their consciousness as the sweet smell of the 
sandal wood is from the sandal wood itself 5 “ The immutable 
God being the cosmic cause is illustrated by five examples. They 
are water and living beings in the water, ether and other four 
elements, the Sun and the earthly beings actuated by it, the tree 
and its cool and sweet-smelling shade and the magnet and the 
iron filings. 

The beings that live in water are not water, but they owe 
their existence and their very life to the water. They cannot be 
said to the products of water. Also it is the water that is useful 
to the living being, not the living beings to water. Even though 
water is the very refuge of its residence, it does not think it is 
offering refuge to them. 07 Such is the relationship between the 
souls and God. 


Ether pervades through the other four elements namely 
earth, water, fire and air; it also transcends them. It is the locus of 
those things and is also the cause for the manifestation. Thus 
ether is necessary for the other elements and at the same time is 
different from them. Such is the relationship between God and 
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the souls, for which He is necessary. 68 The Sun radiates its light 
and heat in its own way. But the light and heat enables the living 
beings on earth to awake from their slumber and go on their 
routine work. The Sun does not order living beings to be awake 
and active, but by his very existence and radiance, people on earth 
are on their activities. Similar is the activities of the souls with 
finite knowledge and action in the presence of the Infinite 59 

The cool shade of the tree is not the tree. The shade 
accompanied by the humming of the bee is not created by the 
tree inasmuch as it is concomitant with the rising sun above the 
tree with its branches Without the tree, we cannot have the shade. 
Similar is the refuge offered by God to the souls, 60 It seems by 
this simile the author intends to express the relationship between 
God and His light of grace. 

The author does not stop with this illustration alone. He 
cites the case of a magnet which activates the iron filings, but the 
nature of the magnet, its field and the iron filings are such that the 
filings move in different direction towards the pole of the magnet. 
The magnet is God, its field is the consciousness Force of God, 
iron filings are the infinite souls with their limited power of Will, 
knowledge and action. 61 Even like the magnet the Supreme Being 
extends His force of grace and includes within His extension all 
the directions, the fourteen layers of the world and the innumer¬ 
able systems of world with time and the individual selves and offers 
protection and refuge for them. But He does not feel egoistic 
that He is the refuge for all of them. 

From the waxing eloquence of the author, we are made to 
understand that God cannot be the material cause of the universe 
by transformation (parinama) like clay and its products, or by 
change of form (vrtti) as cloth and the tent made of it or by 
transfiguration like the rope appearing as snake. But the author 
as per his scriptures insists that God with consciousness Force 
forms the infiuensing environment of His creation. This is 
expressed by the expression that God is parama adhara nimitta 
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ktfrana in Saiva Siddhtmta texts. They do not make use of the 
term up^d^na with respect to God. The author desires to 
emphasise that the relationship between God and His creation is 
one of the influencing space and the things influenced occupying 
the space. This is both causal and non-causal. 

Stanza sixty five deals with the question whether God 
possesses body or not. If He is said to be bodyless, He cannot 
be perceived; if on the other hand He is attributed with a body, 
He becomes one among the souls that are bound. 62 Thus the 
disciple poses the question. The master answers the question as 
follows . even without possessing any body, God can be known 
by inference. The souls that are bound, are being released from 
the bonds. Also when God is meditated on as per the instructions 
of the Scripture, the beneficial effects are a certainty. By these 
means God s existence and the efficacy of His gracious functions 
can be understood even as food poisioning is inferred from the 
symptom of the physical organism. So it is wrong to suppose 
that God will remain ununderstood unless He poesesses a body. 63 

Again even if He possesses a body, it need not be of the 
nature of ordinary bodies possessed by the souls. The body 
possessed by the souls are created from mdyd which imposes 
spatio-temporal condition on their intelligence. But God chooses 
of His own accord His own gracious form so as to satisfy the 
ardent devotes and to guide them along right lines of understan¬ 
ding, concentration and meditation. 61 The material cause of the 
universe is pure partially and impure wherever it is contaminated 
with spiritual darkness. The pure material cause is called pure 
mayu or bindhu. The impure mdyd is very often indicated by the 
term mayd or mohini. In order to provide ideals for human beings, 
God assumes three states in the pure mdyd. The states are form¬ 
less, formless-form and form respectively. The Sanskrit terms 
for these states are laya, bhoga and adhikara respectively These 
are assumed by God in order to fulfil His desire to offer supreme 
bliss to the living beings, to bring enlightenment with His light of 
grace and to send the living beings into the active world. The 
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Lord has complete independence and supremacy in the region of 
pure mdyd. Through His commandments, Anantesvara assumes 
the governership with respect to all functions confined to impure 
mdyd , 65 Anantesvara has ultimated knowledge, blemishless 
organs and other free facilities at the instance of the supreme 
Lord who limits all His direct functions to the pure maya alone. 
Lord Ananta acts as the governor who is appointed by the emperor. 
The governor though appointed by the emperor, enjoys and 
executes powers indistinguishable from those of the emperor. 66 

In stanza sixty six, the author answers the objection that 
Ananta though of pure body cannot perform the function of 
creation. He says that the supreme Being possesses him as His 
body and performs His creative act on the elements that are classed 
as impure. If it is said that Ananta has a physical body, his 
knowledge will be limited, for every organ of his body is shaped 
so as to perceive and act on the appropriate objects. So objects 
other than those that are intended cannot be contacted by the 
said organs. 67 But it may be said that the name Ananta (meaning 
endless) itself indicates that he possesses infinite power, the 
objector may reply that it can only mean that his knowledge may 
work with greater speed and will include a greater area than 
ordinary ones. 6S So it is unwaranted to suppose that He has 
omniscience. This may be refuted as follows: his physical body 
is the product of pure mdyd and it is free from the limitations of 
karma. Also he is a released soul, so who can restrict his omni¬ 
science? The poison of a snake will certainly kill other persons 
but not the snake itself. In the same manner such remnants of 
bondage as Ananta has, has no power to limit his action or 
knowledge. 69 The tender creeper by itself is very small, but when 
it catches hold of the branches of a large tree, it embraces the 
whole tree. In the same manner Lord Ananta identifies himself 
with the all pervasive consciousness Force of the Supreme and 
finds himself everywhere to carry out his appointed function in 
the impure maya.™ It may also be noted that even as the floating 
seed moss (kottai pasi) is not affected by water even though it is 
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always being dipped in it; so also Lord Ananta is not affected by 
his body. 71 Though his body is prone to destruction, which is 
brought out by time, yet it continues intact for a longer space of 
time even as those of the yogins whose existence on earth is pro¬ 
longed by virtue of their prayerful and meditational powers. Like 
the lotus leaf which does not become wet by the contact of water, 
Ananta identifies himself with the Supreme Being and makes his 
body as pure as the gracious form of the Supreme Being. Lord 
Ananta has all knowledge even as an outstanding scholar who has 
mastered all the Scriptures. He has all kinds of powers even as 
the body of a yogin who has practised consuming mercury. This 
must be understood without doubt or error by the disciple. It 
should also be understood that Lord Ananta is omnipotent 
because of the strength of grace that supports him which may be 
compared to the robust strength which a patient gains by means 
of the medicinal herbs that are administered to him. 7 * For all 
these reasons, it should be understood that Lord Ananta with the 
powers vested in him by the Supreme Being performs the five 
cosmic functions in the region of impure maya without let or 
hindrance. This stanza abounds in analogies, some of which are 
not familiar to the present day students. 

The purport of stanza sixty seven is that the supreme 
conciousness Bliss which God-men experience, is as inexpressible 
as the experience of pleasure enjoyed by two young couple in their 
solitary cohabitation 73 and as the dream dreamt by a dumb man 
who has lost both his organs of speech and hearing and who could 
understand the ideas from others only from their bodily gestures. 71 
The author expresses the beauty and other qualities of the young 
couple in an inimitable way. The beloved’s breast is comparable 
to the buds of a flower called kongu and they are hidden by the 
various ornaments worn on them. Her eyes are expressive of 
beauty and are compared to the moving fish and the eyes of the 
deer. Her hair was dressed and was as beautiful as the dark 
clouds. Her breast exhibited change of colour indicating her 
love for the lover. She possessed a silvery tongue which uttered 
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speeches as sweet as the boiled sugar candy. In short her 
personality and bearing made the lover forget everything other 
than herself. With such a beautiful young beloved, the young 
man approaches alone to be attended only by the music of her 
ornamented saree and the singing of the bees. The womanly 
characteristics and the manly characteristics that are usually found 
in them take leave of them without their knowledge. Under such 
circumstances they become one and enjoy the highest pleasure that 
this earth can offer them. But this pleasing experience can never 
be described even by them. Similar is the experience of 
Godmen who like warriors wear the armour of forbearance and 
the victory bell of the absence of egoism. They ride on the 
elephant of the emotions experiencing no fear in their loneliness. 
They wield the dagger of spiritual wisdom, control their senses 
drive away the inimical forces such as lust, anger, ignorance etc. 
They root out the karma of merits and demerits with their ideal 
of oneness with the transcendent Supreme. They enjoy the bliss 
of solitude which neither speech can describe nor thought can 
comprehend. This stanza expresses not only philosophy but 
exhibits superb poetical imagery as well. The apt expression of 
the various ideas conveyed has been chosen in such a way that the 
sound is matched and weded with the thoughts and feelings 
expressed. 

Stanza sixty eight deals with the transcendental meditation 
through which alone the transcendental God is accessible. The 
disciple asks the master who is the very embodiment of virtue 
as follows. If God has form, it goes without saying that He can 
be meditated on. But the teacher says that God is formless. So 
He cannot be meditated on, nor can the human mind have any 
access to Him. The master gives the solution as follows : 

God is free from bondage, is always existent. He transcends 
the material qualities sattva, rajasa and tamasa and is formless. 76 
His consciousness cannot be thought of to be knowledge or igno¬ 
rance which we attribute to the awareness of the individual selves. 
He has neither contact nor separation from the things of the world, 
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through material evolutes such as senses, which we are familiar 
with in the case of the selves . 77 It means that His consciousness 
has direct contact with all the things of the universe and nothing 
can escape at any time from His all seeing power. He is free 
from the mental fancy or the states of consciousness or even the 
body as in the case of the selves. He has not got the faculties of 
the intellect and individuation which the self has. So God cannot 
be apprehended by the instruments of knowledge such >s the seme 
organs and faculties. 

Of the two means meditation and non-meditation, the 
disciple is to leave non-meditation, which lands him in difficulties 
and resort to meditation which is transcendental. Here the author 
means that the disciple should realize himself as apart from all 
things that are seen or objectified and should catch hold of the 
Supreme bliss in which form God arises in his own self. This is 
called ananya bh^vana. i.e., the meditation through the grand 
expressions of the holy scriptures which distils into the form, ‘He 
I am’ (soham). God has neither cause nor time to limit His 
function. He neither contacts the thing nor is away from them. 
He has neither body nor is body-less. He has no change, but 
takes different forms to suit His devotees. He has neither desire 
nor a thing to lean on. How can we say that such an entity 
cannot be meditated on? If it be asked why the Scriptures describe 
Him as transcending meditation, the reply is that He is incompre¬ 
hensible in the manner in which ordinary things are comprehended 
by the human mind. So long as the self is attached to the 
bondage, God is incomprehensible and cannot be meditated on; 
once when the self is emancipated, it gets the supreme vision 
which comprehends the true nature of God, consciousness-Bliss. 

In stanza sixty nine, the author explains the indications of 
the maturity of the soul to receive God’s light of grace. The 
disciple poses the question as to why should not all the souls be 
benefited by the consciousness-Force which is ever present within 
them and get release simultaneously.™ The disciple further 
assumes that the master’s answer will be that the consciousness 
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Force will be effective in the case of the peculiarly wise souls and 
further asks that if that be the answer, the effect of the conscious¬ 
ness Force will become a doubtful one. The master indicates 
that the question was unwarranted, but still he would answer the 
question. 

The self is ever-lasting but owing to its association with the 
physical body and its separation, men speak of birth and death 
of the soul. Similar is the case when we say that God removes 
the spiritual darkness with the soul. These are courtesy usages. 
He says that unless the deeds of the soul become equally balanced 
(in their mental attitude), it is not possible to have the fall of 
God’s grace (Sakti nipata). He explains the derivation and 
meaning of the term ‘niapta’. It means forceful fall. When 
something forcefully falls beside a man who is unaware, he 
suddenly becomes frightened and goes away from the place. In 
the same manner at the incident of equanimity concerining merits 
and demerits, the force of God’s light of grace becomes percep¬ 
tible to the soul and he realises the dangerous situation in which 
he is placed with his friends and relations. So he leaves their 
company and approaches a master of divine wisdom . 79 The master 
administers to him what is conventionally called diksa and 
imparts spiritual wisdom to him . 80 In standard works-diksa is 
explained as follows. Di means to give, ksa means to destroy. 
The word means destroying the cause for ignorance and giving 
spiritual wisdom. 

In stanza seventy the author points out the importance of 
the initiation or intuition that is administered by the Lord in the 
form of a spiritual preceptor. The disciple asks the master who 
is the very personification of the ocean of scriptural wisdom, how 
both wisdom and ignorance co-exist? The master has said that 
the cause for life here is ignorance or want of wisdom and that 
the cause for release and enternal bliss is spiritual wisdom . 81 
Spiritual wisdom and ignorance are opposite things like light and 
shade. But since the individual self is found in bondage and 
after a time attains release from bondage, one should understand 
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that the soul is the locus for both ignorance and wisdom. How 
could this incompatibility be solved? This is the question worrying 
the mind of the disciple. The master answers by citing the 
example of firewood in which fire is hidden, Fire is something 
which can reduce the wood to ashes. But before the point of 
ignition it resides in the wood and is as gentle and tame as a lamb. 
But once when it is raised to the ignition point by means of fric¬ 
tional force, fire manifests itself, comes out of the wood and 
envelops it and destroys the gross form . 82 So also at the gracious 
action of the spiritual master, the spiritual wisdom which is in¬ 
herent in the soul, shines out and destroys all ignorance leading 
the soul to the state of ever-lasting consciousness-Bliss. 

The classification of pasa jnana, pasu jndna and pati jndna 
which is found in Sivajnana Bodham and Sivajnana Siddhi is not 
explicitly found in this work. When the question, how the trans¬ 
cendental can become experiential is posed, the work seems to 
answer that the graciousness Force of the Lord will be felt by the 
individual self at a certain point in the progress of its life when 
it gets equanimity of pleasing and painful experiences or in other 
words when the two kinds of deeds, the merits and demerits, 
become balanced In Tamil it is called iruvinaiopu. The fall of 
gracious Force is called saktinipata. The author takes pains to 
explain the derivative meanining of the expression ‘saktinipdta’. 
But he does not explain the concept of the balance of merits and 
demerits or iruvinaioppu. Other works explain the concept in 
atleast three different ways. We are unable to know the author’s 
concept of iruvinaioppu. 

In this context, we may consider the view of Umdpati Sivam 
regarding iruvinaioppu. The author of cintanai urai, who is one 
of the commentators of Sivaprakasam gives two interpretations 
of iruvinaioppu and asks us to see in the Mapddiyam of Sivajnana 
Munivar to get the real meaning of the concept. 8 * 

According to the first, merit and demerit (Punya and papa) 
must become equal, without any of them becoming greater or less. 
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The second holds that the effect of great punya, say, asvameda yaga 
and the effect of great papa say brahmahatti cancel each other 
when they become mature. According to the second, iruvinaioppu 
occurs in this way after all merits and demerits are cancelled. 
Taking the first case, Sivajnana Munivar says that it difficult to 
have a state in which all merits and demerits have become exactly 
equal and even if by chance, we come to have that state, as the 
effects of merit and demerit are not experienced by the soul they 
cannot leave the soul, without being experienced by it. So the 
first version is not tenable. According to the second, even though 
great merit and demerit may cancel each other, the remaining 
merit and demerit are not cancelled and they have to be experi¬ 
enced by the soul before it gets spiritual maturity. 

Sivajnana Munivar explains the true meantng of the term 
iruvinaioppu in the Mdpadiyam. Iruvinaioppu refers to the parti¬ 
cular state of the intelligence of the soul which is not affected 
either by merit or demerit (sancita) or by their consequences. He 
refers to forty eigth verse of Sivaprakds'am and says that the phrase 
‘edirvinaiyu mudivinai udavu payan neraga makes it necessary 
that even the dgdmya karma must become equal with mudivinai 
i.e., Siva punya . 84 The becoming equal of the future flgamya karma 
with mudivinai cannot be obtained except in one s intelligence. 
There is also another argument supporting this interpretation: 
when the mark of mala paripdkga, iaktinipdta and iiva punya are 
are to be found in one’s intelligence, the mark of iruvinaioppu also 
must be found in one’s intelligence. 

Umapati Sivam explains this in Saivavddi nirdkaranam in 
the Sankarpanirdkaranam also . 83 Umdpati poses the question 
whether malaparipdka is the cause of saktinipata or Vice versa. 
If Saiva vadi says that mala paripaka is the cause of iaktinipata, 
then he must say that malaparipaka will occur at the end of 

appointed time after a long passage of time, or it must occur in 

the appointed body at the end of many births according to karma. 
It may also be at the time when both merit and demerit cancel 
each other or when the soul realizes that merit and demerit are 
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causes of birth. Finally the occurrence of malaparipaka may take 
place when God out of His mercy may save the soul. Sivajnuna 
Yogin says that it is difficult to measure karma which is devoid of 
form. In this context, we may note four stages viz., siva punya, 
iruvinaioppu, mala paripaka and Saktinipdta. Due to the matura¬ 
tion of Siva punya, iruvinaioppu occurs and due to the state of 
malaparipaka, Saktinipdta takes place. 

The descent of grace consequent on the ripeness of mala 
is graded and admits of degrees. This is so in regard to the 
gradual and progressive ripening of mala. Umdpati says that we 
can distinguish four stages viz., very slow, slow, fast and very fast 
(mantatara, manta, tivra and tivratara). 

Umdpati Sivani says that for those who have reached the 
jndnapdda i.e , the souls of the highest grade who are fit for the 
very fast descent of grace, God appears as a preceptor. God who 
has been one with the consciousness of the individual as its inner 
light appears directly in a visible form and imparts true knowledge. 
This knowledge removes the endless alternation between isola¬ 
tion (kevalaj and empirical experience (sakala). It removes the 
bonds and paves the way for the pure state of existence. This 
state of pure existence is called Suddhavastha. 

In stanza seventy one, the author says that the spiritural 
wisdom which is intuited by the spiritual master, materialises 
only in the mind but as the locus of the wisdom is really the 
pure self, it can objectify and make the soul free from the evolutes 
which are subtler than the mind. Evolutes of maya are thirty one 
in number. Of these the seven evolutes starting from mays, and 
ending with purusa are above prakrti i.e., they are subtler and 
belong to a higher category of substance. Besides maya there is 
what is called pure maya or kundalini which originates the 
evolutes which have the power to move the above evolutes of 
mays. What we ordinarily consider as mind is a product of 
prakrti which itself is an evolute of kal«, which again has for its 
source maya. Ordinarily mind is the seat of learning. So the 
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disciple asks whether it is really possible for knowledge which is 
intuited by the spiritual master at the mind’s end to go deeper 
into the higher reaches and enable the soul to be free from the 
seven evolutes of mdya and the five evolutes of pure maya as well. 
The master takes up the example of convex lens through which a 
real image of the Sun is formed at its focus and that image is 
able to burn cotton or paper with the fierceness of the Sun itself. 87 
In the same manner spiritual wisdom intuited by the master at 
the mind’s end has the power to penetrate into the deeper recesses 
of the soul and purify it from all traces of spiritual darkness and 
of material substance. This will be clear for men who have 
mastered the theory and practice of transcendental meditation 
expounded by the Scripture. They can objectify even the subtler 
evolutes of pure maya like nada, bindhu even as fire arising out 
of wood can make it an object of combustion. 

Stanza seventy two expresses that the bliss that is experi¬ 
enced by men of wisdom is not only great but also more valuable 
than the solace experienced by those who worship God by means 
of their external and internal organs. Worship offered to God 
with the aid of the organs of thought, speech and action are 
called Yoga, kriya and carya respectively. In worshipping God 
with these organs, the devotee or the worshiper has to conform 
to the prescribed regulations meticulously and has to undergo 
consequent sufferings. So the disciple requests the master to 
explain to him why such hard work should be underrated whereas 
spiritual wisdom is rated very high. The master explains the 
difference by citing examples. 

A gem is considered to have been got out of ordinary stone. 
A man who carries a weighty stone is tired and at times he may 
have to lose even his life. The pleasure that he gets thereby, may 
be acquired from the wages that he may get. But a man who 
wears a ring set with gem on his fingers feels immensely pleased 
with the ornament and his face brightens up at its thought. 
Further it is an ornament to him without making him feel its 
weight while carrying it. The price of it will be incalculable. 88 
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Such is the case with the value of spiritual wisdom as compared 
with the worship of Supreme with the external worship of the 
Supreme attended by bodily adjuncts. Even in administration 
men who belong to the inner cabinet of the king or the chief 
minister enjoy more privilages than those who are employed in 
external duties 69 In the case of the household life, husband and 
wife who occupy the most internal and central position of the 
family are more happy than other members of. the family. 90 So 
it should be understood that worship of God with spiritual wisdom 
is far more valuable than worship of any other kind and in a sense 
requires no effort on the part of the aspirant whereas in other 
cases meticulous care and effort are always required. 

Stanza seventy-three expresses the fruits of the spiritual 
wisdom. The disciple addresses the master as one who had 
rooted out the inner enemeis like anger and as a man performing 
celestial action which has the power to root out all the binding 
actions of the disciple. He desires to know what becomes of man 
of spiritual wisdom after he had dispelled inner darkness. The 
master replies that men of spiritual wisdom attain, Siva-hood and 
become like Siva Himself. They are indistinguishable from the 
Supreme. He cites the following examples to make himself clear. 
The waste lands by the side of sea are filled with sea water. By eva¬ 
poration common salt is got on the field of crystalisation. If a grass 
blade of a straw gets mingled with sea-water, the blade or straw 
becomes saltish. It is indistinguishable from salt. 91 Again if 
river water which is pure, flows into the sea, it mingles with the 
sea water and attains the saltish quality of the sea water. 92 We 
cannot distinguish between river water and sea water. Also the 
young one that comes out of the wasp’s egg, is in the form of a 
worm. But as it grows and becomes fully-developed, it possesses 
the form and likeness of the parent wasp. In the same manner, 
men of spiritual wisdom by their spiritual practice and exercises, 
attain the form or nature of the Supreme which is the immutable 
consciousness-bliss. 93 

What has been said of the wasp and its young one is 
actually mentioned by Saint Meykandar and his disciple Arulnandi 
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Sivam. But there has been a traditional view among the poets 
that the worm was carried by the wasp and kept in its nest 
made of mud. The wasp constantly stings it, makes the worm 
meditate on the wasp and get itself transformed into a wasp. The 
author seems to have followed this traditional view in keeping 
with the Agamic lore. But Meykandar’s view is scientific and 
convincing. 84 


In stanza seventy four the author tells us that there are 
two aspects to be considered in the state of salvation described in 
the previous stanza. He says that the two processes i.e., self 
dispelling its spiritual darkness and attaining Siva-hood are 
simultaneous. The disciple initiates the discussion as follows:- 
It was said that the self which was bound, becomes Siva. The 
self should dispel its darkness and attain transformation. Unless 
two things merge, they cannot become one. It is impossible even 
for superhumans to make two distinct things one. 95 So he puts 
the question whether the self cast away its spiritual darkness at 
first and then became identified with Siva, or whether it identified 
with §iva at first and then lost its darkness. 8 ® The master cites 


an example that the two things do not occur succes¬ 
sively, but occur simultaneously. When a lamp is lit up in a 
dark room, the removal of darkness and the coming in of 
illumination cannot be said to be successive. Both of them occur 
at the same time. 87 Also in the salt fiield when a wood m fibre 
becomes transformed into salt, the change of the wood into salt 
should be conceived as one incident i.e., the wood getting trans¬ 
formed into salt. 88 In the same manner, the individual self loses 
its individuation and becomes transformed into the Supreme at 


the same time. 


There is a beautiful poetic embellishment in the description 
of the farm producing ..It. It it the sea-shore and there is the 
unpleasant smell of the fishes. But there are flowering tr es like 
punnai, the sweet fragrance of whose flowers neutralise he un¬ 
pleasant smell. In such an environment the male and female crabs 
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which arc ideal lovers reap the benefit of their love by embracing 
each other. 

In stanza seventy five the author distinguishes between the 
Supreme Being and the pure self which has attained beatitude. It 
is natural to see a similarity between the Supreme who transcends 
the phenomenal world and the released soul which is also free 
from the phenomenal world. The phenomenal world is conceived 
in the Agamas as being constituted of expression and things 
expressed. Expression is again classified into three constituents. 
They are letters, words and spells (mantras) and the objective 
world is classified into evolules, worlds and kalas. These six elements 
which are termed mantra, pada, varna, tattva, bhuvana and kal d 
are collectively called adhvas. The word ‘adhva’ means the way. 
Kalas are five in number and they include between them all the 
other elements. The souls ascend these kalas by residing in them 
and ascending them. When it transcends the kalas, it reaches 
God-hood. Now the master says that though ultimately the 
individual self becomes trancendent, yet it cannot be treated on 
terms with the Supreme Being. No doubt, the released soul is as 
omnipresent as God himself, but still he had been once bound by 
the impurity and also the material things which are classified as 
body, organs, things experienced and the worlds. The organs are 
called tattvas. But owing to the initiation ceremony that is 
performed by the spiritual master, the soul ascends the ladder of 
the adhvas. It is the spiritual master who had performed purifi¬ 
catory rites at various levels of the adhvas by an act of grace and 
brought up to be identical with the Supreme. A clear example 
for a released soul is copper which has been transmuted into gold 
by the process of alchemy." It cannot be considered to be 
identical with pure gold which is obtained in nature. 

Again the released soul cannot perform cosmic functions 
but the Supreme is the moral governor and the Supreme Lord of 
all souls and the cosmos. Even as fire pervades the whole of 
wood but mantfests itself only at the place where frictional force 
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is applied, so also even though God is implicit in all the living 
beings, it is only in the released soul that He manifests Himself 
in all His splendour and effulgence. 100 So the greatness of the 
released soul is like the greatness of the Chairman who presides 
over an ordered society of members 101 Thus the author brings out 
the difference between the Supreme and the released souls, an<?dhi 
mukta with adhi mukta. 



Chapter - 



It is generally held that Saiva Siddhanta is based on the 
theory of causation expounded in the Sankhya system in the name 
of satkarya vada. 1 The school of Sahkhya takes the empirical 
world as something real and it should have a real cause which is 
co-existent with the self and is all pervasive and invisible. Indian 
schools of thought always find a parallelism or a similarity bet¬ 
ween the macrocasm and microcasm. They analyse the various 
elements that go to make the embodiment of the self and believe 
that the same truth exist in the external world as well. Umapati 
Sivam expresses in Koyilpuranam that the world and the body are 
equal, (“anda pindam avai samamagalal.”) 2 Therefore, the 
Sankhyaschool of thought sets out with the analysis of the em¬ 
bodiment and has posited twenty four elements (or tattvas) namely 
the five external elements, the five causal elements called tanmatras, 
the five sense organs, the five motor organs and the four internal 
organs-mind, ego, intellect and cittam. In the Sankhya system 
cittam is taken to be identical with intellect and the ultimate 
cause of all these material things is called prakrti and is to be 
discrimenated from other evolutes. 3 
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Saiva Siddhanta inherits from Sankhya not only the theory 
of causation but also these twenty four insentient principles in 
toto. But with regard to the ultimate material cause of the known 
universe Saiva Siddhanta cuts new grounds. It goes deeper and 
posits two more prakrtis which are called in the language of the 
Saivaganas maya and bindhu. Maya is also called aiuddha maya 
or mohini. Bindu is otherwise known as suddha maya or kunda- 
lini. The evolutes of fuddha maya are taken to be five in number. 
They are named ndda, bindu, sdddkya, is'vara and suddha vidyd. 
These form the media or the embodiment freely chosen by the 
Supreme Being so that He could cause the origination and other 
cosmic functions in the lower strata of as'uddba maya or mohini. 
Of the five elements of Suddha maya, ndda and bindu from arupa, 
the invisible state of the lord of the cosmic action. Sdddkya 
forms the embodiment of the cosmic lord which is the via media 
between the visible and the invisible. It shares both the visible 
and the invisible states. Hvara and Suddha vidya form the visible 
state of the lord. The invisible, the via media and the visible 
states are generally known as laya, bhoga and adhikara respecti¬ 
vely. These are the imaginary states of the lord analogous to the 
three states of the individual self namely the sleep, the dream and 
the wakeful state. The material cause for these media is con¬ 
sidered to be of the subtlest kind and so kundalini is also 
called adhisuksma prakrti. It is pure and un-mixed with mala 
and karma. 

Mohini or the impure maya is called suksma prakrti. It is 
subtler than prakrti which is posited by the Sankhya school of 
thought. The evolutes of impure maya are enumerated as seven 
in number. They are the evolute maya, time, destiny, kala, vidya 
raga and purusa respectively. Kala, vidya and raga are the 
evolutes which aid the functioning of the three kinds of potency 
of the individual self. Sentiency or the power of consciousness 
is generally conceived of three in one i.e., in essence it is one, 
but in substance it manifests in three ways namely volition, cogni¬ 
tion and conation. When the individual self is enabled to mani- 
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fest its three kinds of potency with the aid of three evolutes, kala, 
vidya and raga respectively the manifestation is subject to limi¬ 
tation imposed on it by the elements of time and destiny. Destiny 
is the evolute which acts like a valve on the deeds committed by 
the individual self conconcerned. When the individual self begins 
to experience, the three qualities of prakrti being equipped with 
six elements maya etc., it is given the name purusa. Purusa is 
the individual self itself. It is not an element evolved from the 
subtler maya. It is the individual seif conditioned by the other 
six evolutes belonging to the group of seven that are enumerated as 
the evolutes of mohini or subtler maya. 

Let us consider the question of the existence of these 
evolutes. Their existence is posited on the basis of our experience 
and its interpretation. Generally the vibrations in the form of 
light waves, heat waves, fragrance etc., are received by the 
psycho-physical organism called body and our body responds 
adequately to the various kinds of stimuli. The chief instruments 
through which we receive the expressions of the external world 
are the five sense organs. The ear receives sound waves, eye 
receives light waves, the tactile sense receives the sense of feeling, 
nose receives the smell and the tongue receives the taste. Corres¬ 
ponding to the impressions and the objects from which they 
emanate, we posit the five subtle elements and the five gross 
elements. The sense organs are posited as being the gateways of 
the external impressions. Our response to these impressions is 
being manipulated by the five motor organs. Now in the inter¬ 
pretation of the impressions by relating them to one another and 
with past experience, we posit the four internal organs which may 
be called mental faculty. They are mind, intellect, ego and 
memory (cittam). So far Saiva Siddtumta appears to have follo¬ 
wed suit with the Sankhya school of thought. In the matter of 
interpretation, Saiva Siddhanta explains sve vedana pratyaksa 
(tanvedanaikkatci) in a distinct manner. 4 

Perception of objects is generally taken to be of two kinds, 
the indeterminate (nirvikalpaka pratyakasa) and determinate per- 
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ception (savikalpaka pratyaksa). 5 Indeterminate perception is 
caused by our attention to the impression received at the level of 
the external sense organs. Determinate perception is a mental 
act, where all the four faculties of our mind are exercised. Accor¬ 
ding to Saiva Siddhanta the process of the reception of the 
external impressions does not stop with determinate perception. 

Every determinate perception affects the individual self as 
some thing being agreeable, disagreeable or being neutral. This 
results in one’s experience of object as being a source of pleasure 
or a source of pain or a source which results in stupor or chaos. 

The resulting part of the impression is called experience. 
In Sanskrit it is svavedana pratyaksa and in Tamil it is tanveda- 
naikkdtchi i.e., the perception of the self’s experience. 6 Now in 
the case of indeterminate perception, the object is the external 
one and the instrument is one of the five sense organs. In the 
case of the determinate perception too, the object is the external 
one, but the instruments are the internal organs or mental 
faculties. 

Now the question arises what the object and the instruments 
are in the case of the final part namely perception that takes the 
form of experience of pleasure, pain or stupor. Unlike in the 
first two kinds of perceptions, here the object is not an external 
one. It is only the modification of the mind or buddhi which 
assumes one of the forms of the three gunas posited by the 
Sankhya school of thought. They are sattva, n*jasa and 
trtmasa respectively. The intellect after perceiving the external 
object determinately is modified into one of these three foims. 
The self cognises the intellect which is modified into sattva 
as pleasure. If the intellect is modified into rajasa, it is cognised 
as painful object and if the intellect is modified into 
ttfinasa or darkness, it is cognised by the self as stupor 
or something chaotic or ununderstandable. Now the 
potency of cognition of the individual self should always have 
some material aid in order to manifest itself. This aid is given 
by the seven instruments which go by the collective name vidy a 
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tattvas. The material cause of these tattvas should be something 
subtler than prakrti posited by the Sahkhya school of thought. 
Hence Saiva Siddhanta posits a subtler material cause which is 
called mayd. Here it must be noticed that it is not a mere 
exercise of speculation in the matter of positing these innermost 
organs which are called internal organs. Here the Saiva Siddhantin 
seeks support from the second hymn of the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad. 7 

“ktfla svabhavo niyatir yadrccha 
bhutani yonih purusa iti cinty a I 
samyoga es<?m na tv^tma bhmdt 
fltma api anisa sukha dukha hetoh || 

It has been already mentioned that this work Jn^namrtam 
is classified under the class of general works. General works 
mean the works that do not get into the details of the subtler 
points, but they confine themselves to giving the main outlines of 
the system of philosophy. This point is patent when Jnanamrtam 
deals with the means of release. Here the means is said to be the 
falling of the Lord’s grace (saktinipata) at the time when the 
individual self attains equanimity with respect to the merits and 
demerits and their fruits. The fall of Lord’s grace is only 
explained by means of a simile. When a stone falls beside a 
person when he is in company of friends and relatives, the person 
naturally gets terrified, leves that place and seeks a place of safety. 
In the same manner the man who receives the grace of the Lord, 
leaves the company of friends and relatives and goes to a master 
who can intuit him with the wisdom and grace of the Lord. We 
do not get any more light on this subject from Jnan^mrtam. 

Then the author takes up the question how mind which is 
the product of prakrti can conceive of transcendent truths that 
are above prakrti. This question is answered by bringing in two 
examples. When the heat rays of the sun are being focussed by 
means of a convex lens, emission of fire takes place. Similarly in 
the presence of the spiritual master the soul has the intuitive 
wisdom by which higher truths dawn upon the soul. The other 
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example is the heat which is hidden in a piece of wood blazes out 
when the wooden piece is rubbed against another piece of wood 
and such fire consumes even the wood. People who are familiar 
with the practice of jnana yoga are convinced that higher truths 
become manifest to the soul when it is intuited like the blazing 
fire. In these explanations it should be pointed out that these do 
not give us a clear conception of what happens to the aspiring 
soul when it is enlightened with the divine wisdom. But through 
a study of Meykanda Sastras one can have a clearer and fuller ex¬ 
planation in respect of the receipt of divine grace. In the ninth 
sutra of Sivajnnna Bodham, 8 Meykandar tells us of three kinds of 
wisdom which the soul possesses in its onward march towards the 
state of release. At first the soul is provided with the instruments 
like light with the evolutes of may a and has the conceptual know¬ 
ledge of things mundane. God cannot be the object of this kind 
of knowledge. This kind of cognitive power of the soul is design¬ 
ated by the name pnsa jnr7na (wisdom which becomes manifest with 
the aid of pasa, the evolutes of mdyd). Then the soul under the 
direction of a spiritual master discriminates itself, from these 
evolutes and rises above the limitations put on it by these evolutes 
and attains its full stature. At this stage the soul cognises that 
it itself is the only supreme being, all other things being reduced 
to mere appearance, i.e., evanescent. Most of the Indian scholars 
call this wisdom as sipritual intuition. But according to Saiva 
Siddhanta tradition, this experiential wisdom is called pasu \ndnd 
(the wisdom which is vitiated by egoism). The Supreme Being is 
not comprehended even by this kind of intuition. In the third 
stage the aspirant is free not only from ignorance and conceptual 
thinking, but also from the egoism which was mentioned above. 
It is then that the soul is overcome by the splendour and effulgence 
of the Supreme Being and is purely guided by the grace of the 
Lord. This wisdom and it is only this divine wisdom that can 
make the soul experience the divinity in’the form of consciousness- 
bliss. The ninth verse of SivajrkTna Bodham says “vunakkan 
p^sam uiwappadiyai” etc. - ‘see the Lord with the eye of grace 
for He is not to be seen either by the imperfect egoistic wisdom of 
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the soul or by the wisdom that is attained through the aid of the 
worldly things. 

Here we are able to distinguish between the world which 
forms the main bondage of the soul and the egoistic wisdom which 
the soul falls into in its path of enlightenment and the pure state 
of illumination and experience. Though all these things may be 
supposed to be contained in Jnanamrtam yet there is no clue given 
by the work to distinguish between these three states of conscious¬ 
ness which are basic and necessary for the understanding of the 
state of release in §aiva Siddhanta. In the state of release the 
soul leaves the company of the elements of bondage and enjoys the 
company of the Supreme Being in the form of immutable 
consciousness-Bliss. 

Stanza seventyfive though bears the heading ‘The nature of 
realised (anaindor tanmai) gives only a brief description of what 
is being done in nirvana diksa and initiation which is given to the 
souls desiring to be released. It says that in the process of initia¬ 
tion the soul is conceived to have its karmic experiences in the 
various evolutes such as earth, water, etc., and is placed above 
the world of evolutes so that it may enjoy the company of the 
Lord. Even this does not throw much light on the concept of 
the state of release as given in Saiva Siddhanta. By these means 
we are led to think that the work is not intended as something 
final for a person desiring to know the philosophic tenets of 
Saiva Siddhanta. Even though the style of the various stanzas 
appear to be classic so as to vie with the Sangam works, yet the 
scope of its content is only limited to a beginner who wants to 
know a succinct, organised knowledge of Saiva Siddhanta. This 
is what the famous commentator of Sivajnana Bodham had in his 
mind when he classified this work as being a general one. In his 
opinion scriptures coming under the general classification deal 
with the existence of the entities and their nature in more details 
resorting to the methods of logic and interpretation. Their 
purpose and value are limited in giving only an outline of what 
happens in the state of release. The implication is that the 
scholar will have to refer to relevant works for knowing more 
details with respect to the means to be adopted towards that end. 



Chapter - 



In this chapter we may consider some of the points raised 
in Jnanamrtam by comparing it with Meykanda Sastras. The 
relation between the individual self and God is not discussed in 
detail in Jnanamrtam, which gives an outline of the philosophic 
principles of Saiva Siddhanta. It takes up the three states of con¬ 
sciousness of the individual self at first and then it deals with the 
principles of bondage namely spiritual darkness called anava, the 
cosmic principle maya and the deeds. 1 Jnanamrtam goes into 
details of the good and bad deeds performed by the individual 
self through its body, word and mind. But with respect to other 
principles anava and maya, it does not go into the details. But in 
Siyajnana Siddhiyar, the evolutes of maya are discussed in detail. 
The effects of the spiritual darkness on the individual self are also 
given with more details in Meykanda Sastras. 

Anava is said to have two kinds of restriction on the 
individual self. One is to completely prevent the manifestation of 
the consciousness Force and this is called the avaraka sakti of 
anava, (the screening effect of anava). This works out when the 
individual self is immersed in the spiritual darkness alone. This 
state is called kevala state (tanimai - solitariness). When the 
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Supreme Being bestows on the self the products of maya namely 
the embodiment, the screening power of anava is reduced. Just 
then anava makes the consciousness of the self to be directed to¬ 
wards external things. It has no power to know itself. But its 
power of cognition is directed towards the products of maya. 
This action of anava on the individual self in its embodied con¬ 
dition is produced by its other power known as adhoniyamika Sakti 
(power to direct externally)^ These details are not given in 
Jnanamrtam. But we find these thiugs and more about the 
effects of spiritual darkness in the Meykanda Sastras. 

While dealing with the nature of bondage, Jhanamrtam des¬ 
cribes the combined effects of maya and anava in the form of the 
five effective states of consciousness. These are jagrat, svapna, 
susupti, turiya and turiyatita respectively. We may indicate them 
as wakefulness, dream, sleep, sound sleep and the suspension of 
respiration. But in Sivajnana Bodham and Sivajnana Siddhiyar, we 
find some more details with respect to the states of consciousness 
of the individual self. There it is posited that the self has three 
ultimate environments or supports and the self identifies itself with 
them. These supports are (i) the spiritual darkness called anava, 
(ii) the effects of maya or material world and (iii) the light of 
grace of Supreme. The three fundamental states of the individual 
self in respect of its identification with these three ultimate environ¬ 
ments or supports are described as kevala, sakala and suddha. 
These are the fundamental states, karana avasthas. But the three 
environments are co-extensive, they are not separate. The idea 
may be made clear by an example. When we consider the atmos¬ 
pheric conditions, we have to take into consideration three funda¬ 
mental things. One is the ether through which electro magnetic 
waves can pass; the second is the air column through which sound 
waves can pass and the third is the humidity or water vapour 
which is contained by the air column. They are co-extensive, but 
the third is included and contained by the second; the second is 
included and contained by the first. Similar is the case with the 
light of grace of the Supreme, the individual selves and the 
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principles of bondage. The familiar example given by the scrip¬ 
tural texts is ether, water and salt in our conception of the sea 
(tankadal nir vuppuppol). 3 The individual self Identifies itself 
with the spiritual darkness alone or with the combination of the 
material world with spiritual darkness or with the light of grace 
either in combination with the principles of loosened bondage or 
with the light of grace alone. The identification with a combin¬ 
ation of the material world and the spiritual darkness or the 
material world alone or with a combination of the light of grace 
with the loosened principles of bondage are described as effective 
states karyavasthas. These are counted as five in each case. The 
five effective states or the states which are experienced by the 
individual self when the predominant support is the spiritual dark¬ 
ness, are alone given in Jnanamrtam. 

These are called the effective states of kevala. But in 
wakeful state alone, the consciousness of the individual self 
varies as sense perception, determinate cognition of a particular 
thing and the consequent experience of pleasure, pain or stupor. 
These are the effective states of the individual self when it identi¬ 
fies itself solely with the material world. Similarly five effective 
states of consciousness are described to indicate the transforma¬ 
tion that takes place in the consciousness of the self while it leaves 
the principles of bondage and unifies itself with the light of grace 
and the Supreme Being. These are called pure states of conscious¬ 
ness called nirmala avasthas. 

These details are not gone into in Jnanamrtam. The 
objective of the author in describing the five states of conscious¬ 
ness as effective states of the soul while in association with the 
psycho-physical elements is to distinguish between the effect of 
the spiritual impurity known as anava and the effect of the modi¬ 
fications of mdya on the soul. Anava acts like darkness whereas 
the products of mdyd act on the self like the lights with various 
candle powers. The knowledge gained by such an introspective 
cognition enables one to form a correct concept of the individual 
self as also the concepts of anava and maya. 
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One of the striking differences noted by a comparative 
study of Jnanamrtam along with the Meykanda Sastras (Sivajnana 
Siddhiyar and Sivajnana Bodham in particular) is that Jnanamrtam 
limits itself by giving a general, but distinguishing concepts of 
the three ultimate categories. But the Meykanda Sastras have a 
deeper purpose in enabling the student to know himself. For 
example the third suira in either Sivajnana Bodham or Sivajnana 
Siddhiyar enables the student to discriminate between the indivi¬ 
dual self and the various elements of the psycho-physical organism 
which may be called embodiment. Meykndar and Arulnandi Sivam 
start by defining the soul as self-consciousness and distinguish it 
from the various adjuncts with which it identifies itself on various 
occasions in worldly life. First of all, they assert the existence 
of the soul. In the words of Meykandar, the soul exists for the 
reason that after examining the various possibilities a man at first 
arrives at the conclusion that the existence of the soul cannot be 
affirmed. The conclusion, that the existence cannot be affirmed, 
is itself an affirmation on the part of the cognitive power of an 
individual. This may be compared with the first proposition of 
Descartes, “I am, because I think” (cogito ergo sum). 4 Then by 
similar valid arguments based on the psychological processes, 
Meykandar distinguishes between the individual self and the gross 
body, the sense organs, the subtle body, the respiratory system, 
the internal organs, the Supreme Being and totality of these 
adjuncts. No such attempt is seen in Jnanamrtam. Jnanamrtam 
establishes the soul as being a conscious self apart from the 
insentient body. The object of the work seems to be to give a 
clear outline or a bird’s eye view of the first principles of Saiva 
Siddhanta. 

Sivajnana Munivar in his commentary on the introductory 
stanza of Sivajnana Bodham classifies the traditional scriptures 
as being general, special and general and special 5 (podu, cirappu, 
podoccirrappn). But it must be noted with respect to the expla¬ 
nation of various kinds of deeds, Jnanamrtam gives the fullest 
detail that can be obtained from any of the scriptural texts. The 
classification of deeds as being generated by the throught, word 
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and deed has been dealt with perfectly. The media through which 
the action is committed by the soul are clearly expounded. They 
are classified as ndhi daivikam, udhi utmikam and adhi bhautikam . 8 

Philosophers have always found it difficult to find a purpose 
for creation. In this respect, Saiva Siddhanta is definite in 
stating the purpose of creation to be to make the individual self 
free from the innate impurity, called anava mala. The author of 
Jnanamrtam makes use of this fact in establishing the existence of 
the soul as a separate entity from the other categories, God and 
the world. God is all blissful and there is no need for creation 
of the world; the world being non-seutient cannot profit by its 
creation. God being intelligent will not perform any action with¬ 
out a purpose. The individual self must profit by the creation 
of the world. The author establishes the existence of the soul 
by the process of elimination. It will be interesting to compare 
this idea with the attempts made by Badarayana in his Vedanta 
Sutras. 

The subject is dealt with in the Vedenta Sutras 11.32 and 
33 The first sutra proposes the problem by mentioning the 
prima facie case namely God cannot act as His action has no 
purpose - na prayojanavatvat. The final conclusion is given in 
the next sutra. The sutra says: But as in the world it is 
mere sport - Lokavat tu Ilia kaivalyam. 7 

The intention conveyed is that in the world intelligent 
oersons such as kings take to sports etc., which are purpose¬ 
less. Here a serious student of Indian Philosophy will not 
agree with B«dar«yana. When the king takes to hunting, it 
is = not without purpose. His purpose is either to keep himself 
active or to prevent the impending destruction to be caused 
by the wild animals to his subjects who dwell near the forest 
area Similarly when people respire, it is to supply oxygen 
to their circulating system. But the commentators of Brahma 
sutras seem to be oblivious of the usefulness of the actions 
like sports, hunting, respiration etc. There is a passage in 
Svetasvatara Upanisad (VI. 8) to the effect that His purpose 
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and organs are not to be seen (na tasya karyam karanam ca 
vidyate). But to a 5aiva Siddhnntin it is not difficult to find 
the purpose and the usefulness of the creation of the world. 
He posits the pre-cosraic evil principle «nava mala which 
shrouds the sentient entity soul In order to remove the evil 
effects of this spritual impurity, God has created the world 
and conferred on the souls the embodiment, the various organs 
in it and the worldly experience. By the worldly experience 
the individual soul not only becomes self-conscious in course 
of time but also God-Conscious and finally identifies itself 
with the Supreme Being and enjoys the immortal blises. 
Manickavasagar accepts the usage sport with respect to the 
graceful acts of the Supreme, but at the same time ascribes 
a purpose to His functions. The maids in Tiruvembavai pray 
to the Loid in the following words, “O Lord! Your sport 
consists in taking us as your servant and we are benefited 
in all the ways in which the souls can profit themselves by 
your gracious act; now our prayer is that you should enable 
us not to forget your grace and thus protect us.”s 

Sport does not mean a useless act. It means only the 
actions performed with the least effort, by the mere gracious 
suggestion (sankaipam). When Svetasvatara Upanisad says 
‘tasya prayojanam na vidyate’, it means only the acts performed 
by God are not intended for His benefit, but for the benefit 
of the individual selves. All God’s actions are intended to 
benefit the soul. 

In this connection we also notice that Jnanamrtam does 
not deal with the five cosmic functions, their usefulness and 
different aspects. These aspects are dealt with carefully in 
Sivajnnna Siddhiynr. 9 The functions are origination, sustentation, 
dissolution, disciplining and redemption. Redemption is the 
principal aspect of God’s actions. The other four are a means 
toward the achievement of that end. Of the five functions 
three are performed on the insentient material world, whereas 
the other two take place in the consciousness of the individual 
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selves. Further these five functions are of various kinds. What 
is generally understood by us is called the gross actions 
(sthula pancakrtya). God’s help to the soul while it cognises 
and experiences the worldly object is described as the subtler 
kind of cosmic functions (ati suksma pancakrtya). There are 
also two other kinds suksma pancakrtya and para natana, the 
description of which is beyond the scope of the thesis. This 
is explained in Sivajrwna Padiyam by Sivajnana Munivar and 
Sivajiiana bodha vacana alankara dipam by Senthinatha Ayer. 

A comparative study between Jnanamrtam which is dated 
some what earlier than the Meykanda Sastras and the Meykanda 
.Sastras reveals certain interesting points. Jnanamrtam is mainly 
based on the scriptural authority as handed down through a 
line of spiritual preceptors who were the guardians and resposi- 
tories of spiritual knowledge. While they preserve the tradi¬ 
tional divine wisdom, it is not improbable that the spiritual 
masters should have contributed towards the refinement and 
proper understanding of the traditional wisdom with their 
intellectual authority of observation, reasoning and spiritual 
experience The work in question treats of the three categories 
ontologically, epistemologically in separate compartments. First 
of all the work treats of the existence of the soul and its 
nature. Then it takes up the elements of bondage and treats 
them in the order anava, maya and karma. The subject of 
release is treated along with the treatment of bondage itself. 
It lays stress on the unfailing effects of karma and says that 
even poison will act like nectar when good deeds fructify and 
even nectar will act like poison while evil deeds fructify. As 
a consequence of this fatalistic idea, one should have equani¬ 
mity and should welcome not only the fruits of good deeds, 
but also those of the evil deeds He cites an example of the 
dog which tries to attack a person who has thrown the stick 
against it and not the stick. Thus the media of persons 
through whom the fruits of our past deeds are made to be 
experienced are not the source of pleasure or pain. The real 
source is past deeds. This wisdom is taken to be a means 
or the most important means of release by the author. 
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The last section of the work consists in the treatment 
of the existence and the nature of God The knowledge of 
God and His nature as obtained at the feet of the master 
is taken to be divine wisdom that causes release from bondage. 
Thus the question of release from bondage (pasaccedam or 
pasa mocanam) is treated twice in the work, once when the 
principle of bondage is explained and then again after the 
existence of God and His nature are dealt with. When he 
takes up the question of release after dealing with the concept 
of God, the author simply mentions that faith in the existence 
of God and knowledge regarding Him are divine wisdom. 
But he seems to extol the effects of what is called initia¬ 
tory (diksa) rites. Among the 5aivagamas there seems to 
be a difference of conceptual thinking with regard to the 
effects of initiation ceremony or diksa and the imparting of 
divine wisdom. Some ^gamas say that what is called nirvana 
diksa is the main principle in the act of release and imparting 
of divine knowledge is a subsidiary one. There are yet others 
which state the relative importance as otherwise i.e., they say 
that divine wisdom is the main thing whereas the < rite of 
initiation is subsidiary. We may say that Jnanamrtam belongs 
to the former group whereas Meykanda 5astras belong to the 
latter group. 10 In stanza seventy, Jnanamrtam clearly states 
how the individual soul is raised by the initiation ceremony 
from lower tattvas to higher ones and ultimately made to 
reach God who is beyond all tattva and partake of His 
nature. SivajMna Siddhiyar clearly states in the eighth sutra 
that all scriptures mention that divine wisdom alone is the 
ultimate means to get release and other means such as diksa, 
devotion, etc., are only the by-ways through which one should 
reach the high road of divine wisdom. 11 

Perhaps this difference in approach towards the final goal 
between Jnanamrtam and the Meykanda Sastras accounts for the 
elaboration of the path of wisdom and realization in the latter 
work and the insufficient account of the means to the highest Good 
given in the former. Any serious student cannot fail to notice the 
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details with respect to the means to be adopted to realize the 
highest Good in the Meykanda fsastras and the absence of such 
details in Jnanamrtam. 

In Meykanda Sastras, the nature of the soul is explicitly 
said to be identifying itself with the object of its cognition. 
The soul’s consciousness is subdivided into three kinds, the 
consciousness which manifests due to the aid of the elements 
of maya, the intuitional consciousness which the individual 
comes to possess when it is released from such aids and the divine 
consciousness which it attains due to the light of grace of the 
divinity. These are respectively called pasa jnana, pasu jnana and 
Siva jnana. God cannot be experienced either by pasa jnana or 
pa^u jnana. He can be experienced only through s'iva jnana which 
enables the individual self to identify itself with the Supreme and 
experience the ever-lasting Consciousness-bliss. In Jnanamrtam 
such an explanation is not given. In stanza seventy one the author 
raises the question that mind being a product of prakrti cannot 
conceive of the transcendental God. This question is not 
answered either with precision or with clarity. The author simply 
says that those who are well-veresed in jnana yoga will be able to 
conceive of the highest truth and gives the example of how the 
energy of heat hidden in a piece of wood when churned becomes 
manifest and consumes the material parts of the piece of wood. 
By this example we are expected to understand that divine wisdom 
lies hidden in the individual self which is also covered with the 
dross of spiritual impurity called anava mala. When the preceptor 
comes before the disciple and imparts what is called diksa, that 
divine wisdom becomes manifest and consumes the spiritual im¬ 
purity and makes the soul one with the Supreme Being. This may 
imply the details that are found in the Meykanda Sastras. But my 
purpose is to show the difference in the expression of the way of 
release in the two works. 

In Meykanda Sastras the meaning and the way of pro¬ 
nouncing the five sacred letters are given. In Jnanamrtam 
nothing °is said about the utility of the five sacred letters in the 
path of realisation. In short, we may say that the contents of 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth sutras in Sivajnana Bodam 
or SivajSana Siddhiyar are completely absent in Jnanamrtam. 
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Again in the Meykanda Astras there is a clear treatment of 
the grand expressions called mahavakyas. The interpretation given 
by Saiva Siddhanta to those experessions are clearly expounded. 
In Jnanamrtam no such exposition is attempted. For the nature 
of the individual self in the state of release a few examples are 
given to show that the individual attains the nature of the Supreme. 
Anything that is found mixed with salt water in salt^quarters will 
become salty. Copper which is heated and is touched with the 
touchstone shines like gold. The young one of a wasp at first 
appears as a worm and in its final stage gets the shape and nature 
of the wasp. Pure water flowing through the river becomes salty 
when it mixes with salt water. Such examples are cited to show 
how the individual self loses its individuality and attains godhood 
(iivatva abhivyakti) in the state of release. But neither the grand 
expressions nor the advaita relation between the individual self and 
the Supreme Being is taken up for treatment. On the other hand 
Meykanda Sastras give a detailed treatment with respect to the 
advaita relation and the consequent meaning of the grand ex¬ 
pressions. 

Advaita in Saiva Siddhanta means not-two. The negative 
prefix ‘a 5 (or na) does not negate the existence of the two principles, 
the Supreme Being and the individual self. It only shows the 
absence of separateness between the two. There is the eye and 
also the self-conscious soul behind the eye which causes it to see. 
But when a person sees, the two principles the power to see of the 
eye and the power of cognition of the soul act as one. Similarly 
there is the individual self and there is also the Supreme Self. 
While the individual self experiences worldly things in the state of 
bondage, the Supreme Being is behind the individual self being 
unknown, but causing it to know, to do and to experience. But in 
the state of release, the individual self which realized the existence 
of the Supreme Self gives up its individuality and yields up itself 
to the will of God. God takes possession of it and acts through 
the self. Therefore, in the state of release the Supreme Self takes 
possession of the individual self and acts as though the Supreme 
Self itself is existent whereas the individual self is thrown into the 
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background. But the individual self while losing the worldly ex¬ 
perience gains the experience of consciousness bliss of the Supreme 
Being. This is how the Meykanda Sastras explain the import of 
the expression advaita in the scriptures. 

It is interesting to note how in Tiruvundiyar this beautiful 
idea is brought out. In stanza thirty nine, Tiruvuudiar says, “The 
wisdom granted by the Lord of matted hair consists in distinguish¬ 
ing between the Supreme being and the individual self and 
losing distinction while in experience .” 12 The term ‘ad« (that) 
indicates the Supreme Being and the term ‘idu’ fthis) means the 
individual self. This triplet posits the existence of the two 
principles, the Supreme Being and the individual self. But it 
affirms that wisdom consists not in objectifying the Supreme 
Being. The next triplet says: ‘The Supreme Being becomes the 
individual self; it is only an act of grace on the part of the 
Supreme to confer His greatness on the individual self. Speaking 
existentially the individual self will ever preserve its identity .’ 13 

This means that in the state of release the individual self 
loses its individuality in the Supreme Self, but retains its identity 
inasmuch as it is supposed to experience the supreme bliss by 
identifying itself with the Supreme Being. These thoughts are 
repeated with more elaboration and scriptural authority in the 
secondary to this work by the name ‘Tirukkalirrupadiyar ’. 14 

Meykandar takes up the question of the interpretation of 
the mahavakyas and the consequent determination of the import 
of the expression ‘advaita’ in the second sutra itself. In the first 
sutra which is practically identical with the Brahma Sutra ‘Janma 
dyasya yatah’, Meykandar speaks of the existence of God and 
says that the universe comes out of the Supreme Being after its 
absorption in order to get rid of the spiritual impurity. In the 
next sutra he poses the questien whether the universe is different 
from the Supreme Being and if so, when the universe evolves out of 
the Supreme Being what the relationship between the Supreme Be¬ 
ing and the universe is. This question is answered by the first expres¬ 
sion of the second sutra ‘avaiye taneyai ’. 15 This expression is 
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formulated after the grand expressions and means that while 
evolviug the individual selves from within His infinite presence, 
He is one with the selves, different from them and is immediate 
with them. While explaining the significance of the expression 
the meaning of the Vedic expression ‘advaita’ is treated in detail. 
The question is considered further in the fifth sutra and is per¬ 
fected in the eleventh sutra. It is noteworthy that such an import¬ 
ant question is rather implied than explicity expressed in Jnanamr- 
tam. Perhaps these considerations have led the famous commen¬ 
tator 5ivajnana Munivar to classify Jnanamrtam as a general 
work, Tiruvundiyar, Tirukkalirrupadiyar as special work and 
Sivajnana Bodham and Siddhiyar as both general and special. 

I wish to invite the attention of the scholars to two more 
inconsistencies that are noted between this work which is evidently 
a translation of the concluding portions of the Agamas and the 
Tamil traditional view with respect to them. In stanza sixty 
three, Jnanamrtam deals with the explanation of the potency of 
the Lord which is classified into three kinds desire, action and 
wisdom. The traditional view with respect to these three kinds 
is that they are one and the same thing and the distinction is made 
only with respect to the manifestations of the objects on which 
these potencies act. Therefore whatever may be the special 
nature of the three kinds of potency, they are inseparable from 
the supreme Being and none of them is insentient or lacking in 
intelligence. But in this stanza the author Vagisa Munivar while 
describing the potency of action (kriya sakti) says that it is devoid 
of intelligence and yet acts like intelligent beings (arivinri arivarai 
otto). He cites the example of cintamani and kalpagam that are 
supposed to exist in heaven by literary men. Cintamani is a 
jewel which has the power to know the mind of the person who 
comes before it with a desire and is able to fulfil his desire. 
Similarly kalpagam is an imaginary tree which is supposed to 
grant the wishes of the person when he expresses his wish before 
it. We may also refer to the second sutra - fourth adhikarna of 
the ^ivajnana Padiyam where 5ivajnana Munivar deals with the 
nature of Lord’s potencies. 
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In stanza sixty nine the author uses the expression 
‘moha ananthar’ (the sleep of delusion). The author answers 
the question that if the potency of wisdom of the Lord is 
omnipresent, why should not that potency remove the spiritual 
darkness of all living beings by its contact. The answer is 
that the aspirants who are immersed in the sleep of delusion 
will realize the potency of wisdom of Lord only when they 
attain the state of equanimity with respect to the good and 
bad deeds that fructify. 

The point here is that the expression is taken from 
Karanagama 

‘Gurur yatha gratah sisyan suptan 

dandena bodha yet! 

Sivopi moha nidrayam suptan 

Chaktya prabodhayet’ || 

The meaning is : ‘In the same way as a teacher awakens the 
dozing disciple with his cane, so Siva awakens the soul who 
is in a state of slumber due to wrong apprehension (moha) 
by means of his sakti. 

This verse is given as the sixtieth stanza in the anoth- 
logy prepared by TJm^pati Sivam named Sataratna sangraha . 
The expression ‘moha nidra’ is given in Jnanamrtam as moha 
ananthar’ (ananthar means sleep). The verse uses the term 
sakti which is used as the instruments of awakening. Sakti 
means potency. All the commentators including Sivaprakasa 
Swamiga/ who has translated in Tamil stanza of the Sataratna 
Sangraha, with the name ‘Satamani malai’ take it to be the 
potency of the wisdom of the Lord which is inseparable from 
Him. 10 Our author also seeks to take the expression in the 
same sense. But a little insight into the subtle expression of 
the Agama reveals that the intention of the verse is not to 
deal with the state of release which is granted by the Lord 
as an act of grace with His Jn«na Sakti (potency of wisdom). 
The traditional one - a deeper one - is conveyed by Tirumular 
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in liis work Tirumandiram Tantram 8, stanza 2163 when he 
deals with the states of consciousness that the individual self 
experiences as a result of the interaction between the spiritual 
impurity and the material world, (flnava and mdyd). 

In Saiva Siddhanta a distinction is made between tad<7tmya 
Sakti and parigraha sakti (the potency inseparable and the 
potency which is separable and which can be handled at the 
will of God). The potency of wisdom jnana Sakti is tadatmya 
sakti (potency inseparable) and is compared to the hand of 
a person. The products of mdyd or mdyd itself is taken to 
be the parigraha s'akti. It is different from the Lord, insentient 
and it can be handled at the will of the Lord. The *4gama 
text uses the expression ‘dandena’ which means clearly with 
the cane, not with the hand. So Tirumular gives the translation 
of the Karanagama verse as follows : 

A teacher awakens the student who sleeps in his presence 
with the cane which has the power of inducing knowledge to the 
student. In the same way God who is merciful awakens the souls 
that slumber being influenced by the original impurity (c7nava) with 
the help of His parigraha sakti (maya), the cosmic energy which is 
the material cause of the inert world. Therefore we are led to 
think that it is only the twelve books in Tamil called s'aiva liru- 
muraigal and the fourteen canonized philosophical works in Tamil 
called SaivaSiddhanta Sastras are the classical and faultless authority 
for arriving at any valid conclusion. Other works like Jnanijmrtam 
however great and valuable they may be, should be accepted as 
authoritative in so far as they do not deviate from the classical 
views expressed by the two groups of works mentioned above. 

In stanza fifty six, the author deals with the all-pervasive¬ 
ness of the Supreme Being. In lines 11 and 12 the author uses the 
expression that the supreme Being is the world of nature and 
selves and the world of nature and selves is the Supreme Being 
Such is His relationship with the universe. But still He transcends 
it. The Supreme is in the world, but is not of it This is exactly 
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what the 5aiva Siddh^ntins take the expression ‘advitiya’ to mean. 
This idea is expressed in the second verse of the 5ivajnana Bodham. 
Perhaps the expression in Isavasya upanisad ‘Who ever finds all 
things in the Atman itself and the Atman in all the things is not 
repelled from the universe’ may mean the same thing as expressed 
by our author. Only the term Atman should be taken to mean 
Paramatman, the Supreme which liberty is sanctioned by the 
Brahma sutra which reads ‘Pathyadi sabdebhyah (1 3 43). 18 The 
verse means that since the passage contains words like Pati, the 
common noun Atman (self) should be taken to mean Param^tma 
(self). This hymn has a special reference to a passage that occurs 
in Brahada ranyaka in the sixth chapter where the word ‘Atma’ is 
used in the sense of Paramatma. 

When we compare Jnanamrtam with the canonized work 
of Meykanda 5astras, a subtle difference in the approach to the 
scriptures between the two works is discernible. Jnanamrtam 
confines its attention only to the four parts of the £aivagamas. 
The author, Vagis'a Muniver might have intended to bring out a 
classic digest of the four parts of the igamas in classic Tamil for 
the benefit of the reading Tamil public. But it is evident that the 
author was able to complete his work with perfection only with 
respect to the knowledge section (jnana pada) However there is 
one stanza in agaval metre belonging to Jnanamrtam but referring 
to the content of kriya pada and this has been Quoted by 
Sivajnana Munivar in his Sivajnana Pfiiyam. Besides that one 
stanza there is no trace of any other stanza deemed to have been 
composed by the author with respect to any of the three other 
parts of the Saivagamas, Yogapada, kriya p^da and cary.i p«da. 

The important point is whether Vagisa Munivar intended 
to show that the Jgarnas give a specific interpretation of the 
upanisads. It is highly probable that there was not any 
compelling factor for the author to do so. He rests content 
to describe the Saivagamas as being given out by Lord Siva 
to the sages and others who implored Him to show them a 
way to get rid of their earthly life. But the authors of 
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Meykanda S^stras, Meykandar, Arulnandi Sivam and Umapati 
Sivam take care to show what they give us as scriptural 

knowledge is only the very essence of the Vedas. Meykanda 
Sivam in the first sutra follows exactly what is, contained in 
‘Janmadyasya yatah (meaning - wherefrom the creation etc., to 
this universe-Brahma Sutra 1.1.2). 19 Of course Sivajiiana Bodha 
sutra is an expanded and explicit one. In the second sutra 

while positing the inseperable relationship between the Supreme 
and the universe, he takes care to expound the correct meaning 
of the Vedic terms ‘ekanT, ‘advaitam’ and also the upanisadic 
expression ‘nefaa nanasti kincana. Again in the fifth sutra 
evidently he refers to the Kenopanisad when he says that the 

disciple has forgotten the Vedic dictum that the world is 

agitated in the presence of the everlasting Siva. In the sixth 
sutra Meykandar enters into a discussion about the definitions 
of the terms ‘sat’ and <asat\ which are used in the Vedic 
scriptures. Arulnandi Sivara while closely following the foot¬ 
steps of Meykandar with respect to the above points, deals 
separately in the eighth sutra about the relationship between 
the various scriptural works and the upanisads. He asserts that 
the Vedas and the ^gamas are the primary scriptures while all 
others are either secondary (va/inul) or derivative (sarpu nul). 

Again in expounding the relation between the Vedas and 
the /gamas he considers both of them as consisting of two 
parts each, the ritual portion and the knowledge portion. He 
says that the rituals and the dharmas given in the ^4gainas 
are supplementary (o/ipu) to those given in the Vedas and 
the knowledge portion of the /gamas is the final end of the 
contents of the upanisads while the expositions given of the 
upanisads in the six systems of Indian Philosophy and others 
are only the prima facie view that could occur to a student 
of the upanisads at the first instant. 

Umapati who is the fourth preceptor in the divine 
lineage of wisdom, takes care to say that the contents of the 
work ‘Sivaprakasara is the very essence of the Vedanta. This, 
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he says, at the beginning of the work. 20 Again while concluding 
the work, he says that he has expounded the principles and 
doctrines that are given by the head of the Vedas 21 (Vedat 
talai taru porulay). Since he is an excellent dialectician, he 
uses what is called the tatparya linga of upakrama and upasamhara 
(one of the norms for understanding the implication of scrip¬ 
tural contents). 22 This is something like the geometrical axiom 
e.g., two points determine a straight line. 

The compelling force for these two different approaches 
one going without referring to the Vedic scriptures and the other 
always taking care to vindicate that there is no deviation from the 
Vedic scriptures might be a traditional one, or it might be due to 
the constraining influence of the time in which the work had to 
be produced. It is more probable that this was due to the 
tradition of the Saiva Sidhanta that was established by the 
classical authors of the tradition in South India from Tiruvalluvar, 
Tirumular, Tirujnana Sambandar, Appar and others. 

The best way of evaluating Jnan^mrtam is to compare it 
with the Meykanda Astras that have been produced later but 
have been assigned greater significance by the scholars who take 
to a study of Saiva Siddhanta. Jnanamrtam commences by 
saying that the very essence of the Sivagainas which is produced 
by the churning of the scriptures with the help of the reasoning 
mind as the churner, is to be given by the work. Of course the 
guidance given by the spiritual master forms part of the 
accessories in the act of churning. Hence one should expect a 
complete treatment of the philosophical ideas in an organised 
form from the study of the work. We may go to the extent of 
saying that the work gives in a nutshell all the ideas that are 
contained in the wisdom part of the igamas. Accordingly the 
work proceeds by stating that the purport of all the scriptures 
consists in giving the nature of the three entities pasu, pasa andpati 
(the soul, the principles of bondage and the divinity that redeems 
the soul). The work closely observes the order in which these 
entities have been mentioned at first. The mention of the subjects 
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to be treated in the work is called uttesa as per the requirements 
of the Nyaya darsana. In fact Sivajnana Munivar in his Sivajnana 
Padiyam takes the very first utterance of the work ‘pasu pasathodu 
pati yai perri) in the second sutra when he discusses the principles 
that are observed in sequence. The logical portions of the subject 
such as satkarya vada, the means of knowing, the existence of the 
soul and of the Supreme Being etc,, are discussed in great detail. 
But towards the end of the work the author does not go into the 
details of the means of illumination and the various aspects of the 
results of illumination. Of course the work deals with the release 
of the three principles of bondage namely maya, karma and 
anava. By concentrating one’s attention on the ephemeral nature 
of the embodiment and the impurity and also the sufferings 
caused by it one can become averse towards the worldly life. One 
can get rid of the bondage of karma if one gives up the egoistic 
tendencies of T and ‘mine’. The spiritual darkness which is 
called anava is got rid of by having the divine illumination which 
brings one face to face with the Supreme Being. As for how the 
divine illumination dawns upon the purified soul, the work men¬ 
tions the steps by which the spiritual master lifts the soul along 
the ladder like steps of the evolutes of maya. This is what 
happens in the initiation of wisdom which is called nirvana dik sd. 
Here the student is left to think whether the author lays more 
stress on the ceremony of initiation rather than on the acquistion 
of spiritual wisdom. Authors of 5aiva Siddhanta differ in this 
respect. Of the two things the initiation and the acquisition of the 
spiritual wisdom one is considered to be the main thing (angi) and 
the other as the acessory (angam). The terms ‘angam’ and ‘angi’ 
are used in the sense in which the Mimamsa system uses them. 
Most of the scholars who are well-versed in the Agamic lore, take 
the act of initiation (nirvana dlksa) as angi and the divine wisdom 
as anga. But the Meykanda Sastras lay stress on the divine wis¬ 
dom and accordingly call it angi and ascribe the place of anga only 
to the ceremonial initiation. Initiation is only the operation of 
the conative potency of the Lord and the spiritual wisdom is the 
result of the operation of the cognitive potency of the Lord which 
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is called the light of grace. In this respect we are led to conjecture 
though not with certainty that the author belongs to the class 
of thinkers who ascribe a prominent position to the ceremony of 
initiation, for we miss many points with respect to the divine illu¬ 
mination which we are able to see in the later works on Saiva 
Siddhanta. 

Meykanda 5astras not only deal with the subject of divine 
illumination but also analyse the results of such illumination into 
pa^a ksaya and the attainment of Sivahood. 23 Meykandar gives in 
the tenth stanza how the soul by identifying itself with the divine 
grace and acting as per the will of God, dispels the spiritual dark¬ 
ness as also become free from the taints of maya and karma. He 
logically puts it that by identifying with the light of grace the soul, 
gets free from the sense of ‘I’ and ‘mine and thus transcends the 
reach of the evil tendency of the spiritual darkness anava mala. 
Again by acting according to the will of God the soul gets free 
from the fetters of karma and maya. In the eleventh verse, the 
subject of attainment of Sivahood or the experience of conscious¬ 
ness-bliss is explained. The illumined soul realizes the existence 
of the supreme Being hy immediate knowledge and knows how the 
supreme Being is ihe source for the activities and even for the 
consciousness of the souls. The eye of man cannot apprehend and 
grasp the visual impression that it receives from the external world 
without the aid and impulsion of the individual self. So also the 
individual self cannot objectify the external world without being 
aided and impelled by the supreme Being. This help of the 
Supreme Being is not only limited to the worldly life when the 
soul is in bondage but also continues even in the state of release. 
There the supreme Being turns the consciousness potency of the 
individual self towards itself and enables it to identify itself with 
the Supreme. The released soul being conscious of this eternal 
help rendered by the Supreme Being is activated by its affective 
nature and has transcendental love for the supreme Being. This 
love unites the individual self to the blissful aspect of the Supreme 
which is generally spoken of as the feet of God. In the above 
explanation we come across the experessions of consciousness, love 
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and adherence of the released soul. These are the qualities of the 
pure individual self. Thus in the state of release which is called 
paramukti the soul attains its purity and shines in its own splendour 
of consciousness, love and attachment which qualities make it 
identify with the supreme Being and experience the everlasting 
bliss of the supreme Being. This is how Meykandar explains 
the spiritual experience of everlasting bliss. Sivajnana Munivar 
the commentator at the end of the commentary on the sixth sutra 
explains the meaning of experience. 24 One of the works in Sans¬ 
krit by name Bhoga Karika also gives the same explanation. In all 
experiences the qualities which are external to the individual self 
become reflected on the individual self. In the worldly experience 
of pleasure, the evolute called buddhi gets modified into the form 
of sattva guna. The individual self becomes conscious of this 
buddhi and the sattva guna becomes manifest in the individual self 
when it identifies itself with the modifications of buddhi. This is 
in our parlance the experience of worldly pleasure. As per Saiva 
Siddhanta God has eight pure spiritual qualities. The released 
soul identifies itself with the supreme Being and these eight spiri¬ 
tual qualities become reflected in the individual self. This consci¬ 
ous steeping in of the released self in the divine qualities is the 
blissful experience which is the end and aim of all human aspira¬ 
tion. Thus there is a parallelism in the psychological explanation 
of the worldly pleasure and the heavenly pleasure experienced by 
the individual self in the state of bondage and in the state of 
release respectively. This kind of detailed explanation is withheld 
by Jnanamrtam so that the inquisitive student is required to ap¬ 
proach the special works like Sivajnana Bcdham, Sivajnana Siddhi 
yar, Bhogakarika and Moksakarika. Hence the author of Jnana¬ 
mrtam limits himself the scope of explanation to answering the 
ordinary questions that may occur to the student with respect to 
the state of bondage. 

The Meykanda Sastras deal with the life of a person who 
is released from the bondage while yet living in the physical 
body. Twelfth sutra exclusively deals with this subject. The 
released soul usually identifies itself with the Inner presence 
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and enjoys supreme bliss. Though for all superficial appea¬ 
rance the jivan mukta appears to be static, his consciousness 
is face to face with the divine consciousness. But in order 
to help people who live in the mundane world the supreme 
Being turns him towards the world. Even then the released 
soul firmly establishes itself in the Inner presence and act 
according to the dictates of the Inner presence. It is only 
through such souls that the divine reveals itself and teaches 
the world the path of virtue and wisdom. The twelfth sutra 
says that a released soul when turned towards the world will 
take care to see that it does not indulge in egoistic activi¬ 
ties but see God in everything and worship the divine sym¬ 
bols that are placed in the temples and freely associate with 
high souls which are similarly released. This life in the words 
of Professor Radhakrishnan, is called the life of the reborn. 
With respect to the life of the reborn we do not have any¬ 
thing mentioned in Jnanamrtam. 

Let us consider the rare ideas that have been solidly 
contributed towards a systematic understanding of the terse 
work of -Sivajnanfl Bodham. Sivajnana Bodbam is considered 
to deal with the nature of the three entities God, man and 
the world or bondage not only with respect to the state of 
bondage but also with respect to the state of release. All 
the materials which we have seen to be elaborately dealt with 
in the Sivajnana Bodham and its secondaries have been with 
respect to the state of release. 

The first six verses of Sivajnana Bodham deal with the 
nature of the eternal verities as seen by a man from the 
standpoint of his state of bondage. Here we may assume that 
Meykandar gives only the leading thought and the main ideas 
that are' to be borne in mind while studying the system of 
Philosophy. He simply throws here and there some unambi¬ 
guous terms or expressions which suggest a world of organised 
theories and conventions. For example, in the first verse 
Meykandar refers to the seen world by the term thiti (entity). 
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This term implies what is called satkarya vada which is dealt 
with in the Sankhya system. Meykandar expects the disciple 
to understand the whole theory of satkarya vada and to pro¬ 
ceed further in the path of wisdom chalked out by him. Here 
our work Jnanamrtam lends a helping hand for an earnest stu¬ 
dent of Sivajnana Bodham. Satkarya vada has been taken up 
and logically developed and treated in stanza twenty two. 

In fact the commentator Sivajnana Munivar actually refers 
to the stanza quoted above while explaining the implications 
of the term thiti used by Meykandar which is further expanded 
by him in the expression ‘illadarkut torraminmayin’ (as there is 
no appearance for a thing which is nonexistent. 25 ) 

Another instance illustrating this view is how Meykandar 
suggests the cogent argument in establishing the existence of the 
Supreme Being for the various activities of the phenomenal world. 
His idea is that all inert things are to be actuated by an intelli¬ 
gent being; that intelligent being cannot be one of the fettered 
souls, for they are no better than mud pot for their activities, 
as they are chained by the principles of bondage and are depen¬ 
dent. Even the souls that have got release should have re¬ 
quired the assistance or help of a soul that has already been 
released. Hence pressing the question to its logical conclusion, 
the conscious being that has to move both the sentient and 
non-sentient worldly things should be naturally freed from 
fetters having the qualities of omniscience, omnipotence etc. 
These ideas are cogently expressed in stanza 58 of Jnanamrtam. 
In fact Sivajnana Munivar takes up this stanza and from the 
ideas expressed in the stanza, he is able to supply the missing 
links in the first sutra. 

Meykandar takes up the question of the re-origination of 
the expanded universe and posits that the activity should have 
been infused by the Supreme Being in accordance with merits and 
demerits that had been performed by the individual selves in their 
previous births. In as much as the Supreme Being is different 
from the souls and the material world in substance, it should have 
some kind of relation with them in order to make them move. 
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Here he solves the question by introducing two ideas that 
have been found expressed in the concluding portions of the 
Vedas. The first idea is about the concept of relationship de¬ 
noted by the term 4 advitiyam\ The term according to Meykandar 
means inseparable, not two; it does not mean no two. He further 
expands the meaning of the term in the following form : the 
Supreme Being is one with the individual souls, different from it in 
substance and is together with it in as much as the individual 
souls are enabled to know and act. The oneness with the souls is 
compared to the relation between the individual and its embodi¬ 
ment. The next point is that a principle which has control over 
another principle should have potential difference in itself. Other¬ 
wise it cannot pervade the other thing so as to activate it. He 
expresses this potential difference as being contained in the concept 
of Sakti which is inseparable from Siva. 

It is something like light or heat energy and the Sun is not 
different from that energy. While expanding these ideas and 
meeting the objections that may be raised by other schools of 
thought, Meykandar leaves many a thing that has to be given in 
respect of the two deeds, merits and demerits. For example one 
should like to know the merits and demerits pertaining to the 
thought, speech and action of a person. These things are explicitly 
and elaborately supplied by Jnanamrtam. In fact Jnanamrtam deals 
with the nature of deeds or karma in stanza 23, 24 and 25. Some 
of them have been quoted by Sivajnana Munivar. The sources 
through which the deeds come to fruition namely adhi daivikam, 
adhibhautikam and adhi atmikam are also explained in 
Jnanamrtam. 

While explaining the three causal states of consciousness 
and the five effective states in each of them, Meykandar is sugges¬ 
tive and deals with them in the fourth, fifth and the sixth sQtras 
respectively. But in the matter of comparison that he uses with 
respect to the five effective states of consciousness in the causal 
state of sakala, Meykandar speaks of the four internal organs 
(antahkaranas) as the ministers of the individual self. Jnanamrtam 
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has already taken up the comparison and compared the sense 
organs, the motor organs, the various kinds of airs and other 
things in an elaborate manner. Sivajnana Munivar supplies these 
ideas to the scholar quoting Jnanamrtam. Thus Jnanamrtam may 
be considered to be a supplement of ^ivajhana Bodham in respect 
of the ideas that have been dealt with from the standpoint of the 
state of bondage in Sivajnana Bodham. 
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26. Soma siddhantam vakk?ttikkum Vaglsa Paniitan e/uttu 

-Jn^nrtmrtam, preface p. xxxv. 

We have to note that the doctrine of the Kapalikas is called 
soma siddhanta in a number of sources. Most of the Samskrit 
sources to Soma Siddhanta have been collected by Handiqui in 
the notes to his translation of Sri Harsha’s Naisada Carita, 
pp. 640-644, as quoted in foot-note in p. 82 in Kapiilikrts and 
K^mukhas by David N. Lorenzen, published by Thomson Press 
(India) Limited, Madras, 1972. Sriharsha’s Naisada Carita contains 
a lengthy description of the Goddess Sarasvatf in which the 
various parts of her body are said to be formed from different 
philosophical doctrines. Her face is soraasiddh^nta. The 
commentator cdndu paiWita explains this as Kaptflika dars'ana. 

27. Maraimalai Adigal is of the opinion that Jnr7n«mrtam be¬ 
longed to the 6th century A. D Manickavacagar Varahmim 
K^lamum, p. 210. 

Prof. M. Arunachalam puts forward the arguments and 
says that Meykandar himself belonged to the twelfth century 
A.D. and not to the thirteenth century A.D. as viewed by some 
scholars on the basis of the inscription which was made during 
the sixteenth year of the King Rajaraja III. The inscription says 
that Meykandadevan, vuruiaiya peruin^/ana eiuttadu valiya ve/^r 
made the endowment to the temple at Tiruvannainalai. 

According to Prof. M. Arunachalam, we could not 
conclusively say from this inscription that MeykancUr mentioned 
in this inscription is the author of Sivajnina Bodham. His name 
is mentioned as vurudaiya perumaDna eduttadu valiya \e\dr. 
There is no mention about the father of Meykandar, Acchuda 
Kajappalar. It is also stated that MeykancDr built a temple and 
named it as Meykandeivaram. 

We have to investigate the fact that Meykandar himself 
built a temple. Only kings built temples. There was also a 
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tradition that those who succeeded after the preceptors built 
temples in memory of their predecessors. Accountant of the 
Meykandar temple is mentioned in the inscription. These 
accounts are contrary to tbe traditional account of Meykandar. 
So Meykandar mentioned in this inscription may be a successor 
of Meykandar, the author of Sivajnana Bodham. 

There is a mutt for Tiruvadigai Manavacagam Kadandar 
in the south street of Tiruvadigai. An inscription made in the 
sixth year of Vikrama Chola (1124 A.D.) mentions about a 
Sivabhakta named Manavacagam Kadandar. Manavacagam 
Kadandar of this inscription must have lived 130 years prior to 
Manavacagam Kadandar, the author of unmai vijakkam. Rese¬ 
arch scholars maintain that Manavacagam Kadandar lived in the 
thirteenth century without sufficient proof. It may be that Mana¬ 
vacagam Kadandar mentioned in this inscription (1124 A.D.) may 
be the author of Unmai vilakkam. So when we consider the 
dates of Meykandar and Manavacagam Kadandar in this way, 
they must have lived before the 13th century.* 

We must also bear in mind the fact that Meykandar got the 
grace of Siva in his early years. But there is no record to show 
that he attained the feet of Siva in his early age. We have 
accounts for the Vaishnava teachers. Ramanuja lived for 120 
years, Vyyakkondar Manakkal Nambi, Periya Nambi, Embar, 
Nanjeeyar, Tiruvaymojippillai lived for 105 years. Like this 
Meykandar also must have lived for 120 years. It is a pity that 
we have no account for the Saiva preceptors. So we could not 
say definitely about the dates of the Saiva Santana preceptors. 

The date of Uraapati Sivam’s Sankarpa Nirakaranam is 
mentioned 1313. So Umapati must have lived between 1280-1330 
A.D., Maraijnana Sambandar-1175-1300 A.D., Arulnandi Sivam 
1080-1200 A.D. Meykandar 1125-1175? A.D., Manavacagam 
Kadandar 1100-1200? A.D. 

Prof. M. Arunachalam feels that his conclusion that 
Meykandar may belong to the twelfth century, is not final. 
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Gopinatha Rao mentioned that Meykandar lived in 1232 A. D. 
After his research it came to be known that Meykandar, Arulnandi, 
and Manavacagam Kadandar belonged to the thirteenth century. 
Since there was no research after Prof. Gopinatha Rao, people 
accepted the 13th century as the date of Meykandar. We must 
investigate his date further in the light of the facts mentioned and 
then come to a conclusion. 

28. All things of the world are either with form, or without 
form, or conceivably having and not having form. Objects like 
earth which have form (rtipa) cannot become objects which have 
no form (arupa). Akasa has no form. If it comes to have form, 
it ceases to be akasa. Entities like moon which are characterised 
as form-formless i.e., (ruparupa) cannot become an entity which 
has no form (arupa) only or an entity which has form (rupa) only. 
If it does so, it ceases to be an entity characterised as ruparupa. 
The point to be noted here is that none of the objects in the world 
can change its own nature and assume the nature of another. 
Formless things cannot have form and vice versa. This is what we 
come across in experience. Whatever is experienced as this or 
that, is determinate. When we predicate one quality of a thing, 
we exclude the possibility of a different quality being predicated 
of that thing. To know a thing in experience is to limit its 
nature. If God were formless, He also becomes limited like any 
formless object of experience like akasa and will cease to be God 
by becoming one object of experience among others. 5aiva 
Siddhanta is very careful in defining the nature of £iva. The de¬ 
finition does not in any way limit the reality of God. Saiva 
Siddhanta admits that God is a person, but maintains at the same 
time that His personality is not conditioned by any factor, and 
that it is constituted by its own freedom. 

?9 alavil andamum mulaiyinri vilaittu 

- Jna. 1 : 4. 

cf. ‘vicchadinriye vijaivu ceyguvay’ 

- Tirucchadagam 96, TV. 
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30. 'munnor ilia munnon pinnum’ 

- Jn5, 1 : 6. 

cf. ‘munnaipplam porutkum munnai palam porule 
pinnaippudumaikkum perthumap perriyane’ 

- Tiruvembavai 9, TV. 

31. ‘pa man sevadi parava 

na man bujadam nalam kolacchirande’ 

- Jna, 1 : 18-19. 

Thiruvalluvar also emphasises this point when he says 
“what profit have those derived from learning who worship 
not, the good feet of Him who is pure knowledge.” 

- TK, 2. 

Again he says, “The head that worships not the feet of Him 
who is possessed of eight attributes, is as useless as a sense 
without the power of sensation.” 

- TK. 9. 

32. cf. ‘vuyar jnanam irandam mara 

malamagala agalada mannu bodat 
tiruvarul onru onradanait teliya 5dum 
5ivagamam’ 

- SP, 10. 

33. It may be noted that the preceptors of the Meykawda 
5astras have not expressed their homage to the Goddess of lear¬ 
ning. Vaglsa Munivar’s praise of the Goddess of learning in a 
separate stanza may be due to the influence of the Golaki mutt. 

34 cf. ‘alavilfl'da peruinaiya rakiya 
ajaviia adiyar pugal kurugen 
alavu kuda uraipparidayinum 
alavil asai turappa araiguven’ 

- PPM, 6. 

^5. cf. ‘dharm^rtha kama moksan^m yasyaiko api na vidyate 
ajagalasthalasyaiva thasya janma nirarthakanT 

- Hitopadesam. 
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36. cf. 'vadavaraiyai math^kki vasugiyai ntfrtffkkik 

kadalvannan pandorunal kadal vayiru kalakkinaiye’ 

-^icchiyar kuravai, SIP. 

‘pangamar kadal alara paruvaraiyodu aravulala 
chenganmal kadaiyavelu nanjarunthum Siyamurti 

- Sarabandar, 324:5. 

‘Naganthan kayiraga nalirvarai adarku mathagap 
pagandevarodu asurar padu kadal alrelak kadaiya 
vega nanjela vange veruvodu mirinthengu rnoda 
rtganthannil vaittu amirdama kkuvithan maraikkade’ 

- Sambandar, 227:7. 


‘paruvarai yonru surri yaravankai vitta 
imaiyor irindu payamay 
tirunedum«l nirattai yaduvan visumbu 
suduwin elunda visai poy 
perugida marritharkor pidik^ramonrai 
yaruLzy piiTme enalura 
arul kodu m^vidattai yeriyamalunda 
vavananda randa rarase’ 

- Appar, 14:1. 


37. cf. ‘vuravu kol nattu uwarvu kayirrimzl 
muruga varikik kadaiya munnirkume’ 

- Appar 204 : 10 


Appar compares ‘vuwarvu’ to rope wherers Vagis'a Munivar 
compares the advice of the preceptor to rope. 


38. cf. ‘vidivtfmalavum vilakkanaiya m<zyai 

- TVP, 30. 


( mdyd tanu vijakka’ 


- SJB, 4.2.1. 


39. 'nannalam pera nirainda jn^name jn#nam enbar 

- SP, 69. 

40. V#gfsa Munivar calls the agamas ‘marai’ the term used 
in Tamil to refer to the Vedic scriptures. 

- Jna, 7. 
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1. ‘pirala nilaimaip perumpeyar jnanak 
karat yaru padam murai urak kalarin 
pasu pasattodu patiyay perri’ 

- Jna, 8 : 1-3 


Umapati Sivam also says that the four vedas and twenty- 
eight Agamas reckoned as many works deal with the concepts 
of God, bound souls and bonds. 


cf 


*pala lcalai agama vedam yavaiyinum karuttup 
pati pasu pasam terittal’ 

- SP, 13. 


The above Sivaprakas'am phrase is such that it can also 
be Interpreted in the following way. The Vedas and Agamas 
deal with the three concepts of pati, pasu, and pas a explicitly. 
The other sciences also deal with these concepts implicitly 
though not explicitly. This implies that other sciences are not 
complete in themselves. They have to be supplemented by the 
Vedas and Agamas. In 5ivajnana Siddhiyar also we have 

“sanmarkkam sakala kalai purana veda 
sattirahgal samayangal tarn palavum vunarndu 
panmarkkap porul palavum kllaga melam 
pati pasu pasam territtup parasivanaikkattunT 

- SSS, 8.22. 

cf. also 5ivajhana Yogin’s commentary on this stanza. 

2. cf. *yan enadu enru arra idame tiruvadiya’ 

- Kuraara Kuruparar, KKV. 

3. ‘pannil kevalar sakalan inniyal suttan 5 

- Jna, 8 : 4-5. 

4 . ‘mala nani punara maraivon ilan enaic ceydiyum ariyon’ 

- Jna, 8 : 8-9. 

cf. SSS, 4 : 38 and SP, 33. 
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5. -mayd tanu vilahkam’ 

- SJB, 4.2.1. 

6. ‘niyati munnar iyal iruvinaiyir pirahi turala’ 

- Jn a, 8 : 22-23. 

cf. ‘niyati tesamigum arasar tarum an ai 

ceydi ceydavarai tuyppikkum ceykai pola 
nesa murum tankanraam nicchayittu niruttum’ 

- SP, 40. 

cf. also SSS, 2. 55. 

7. Regarding adh \d ^uddhi, Madurai 5ivaprak^sr, one 
of the commentators of Sivaprakaam says that we must 
destroy the hide-out of snake, if we want to drive it out. 
In the same way if we v/ant to free the soul from the adhv^s 
we must occasion the destruction of adhvas through the pre¬ 
ceptor. When this happens, the soul reaches the anil sakti of 
God. 

- Madurai 5ivaprak<zsar’s commentary, Madras, Saiva 
Siddhanta Mah a Samajam, 1940, p.42. 

It must be noted that the soul is supported either by 
mayd in the fettered condition or by diva’s grace in the state 
of release. In reflecting the environment i.e., as supported by 
the instruments of mciyd, it is not true to itself. When these 
instruments of mayd are destroyed by the preceptor, the soul 
comes to be supported by Siva’s grace which is the true 
support of the soul. 

8. ‘aimbulam acetanam arivan anakulan 
nondivai nugarpavar yare 

- Jfi a, 17 : 21-22. 

cf. ‘tarpanampor kattaM car mayai niyallai 
tarparamum allai tani’ 


- SJB, 3.1 1. 
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9. ‘ .udaiyuru 

karai kadidagarrap pira karai piditta 
perri ivanukkurra vanpini 

- 1M. 10:11-13. 

cf. ‘celu navai aruvai s«ni vuvar ceriviltu ajukkai 

rauluvadum kalippan mayai kodu olippan munnon’ 

- SSS, 2.52. 

10. ‘ — vorkamil cetanam 

arivu; varidu acetanam’ 

- Jn a, 11:5*6. 

11. '. arivorkkariva anniyamenbadu 

arivoy aridi’ 

- Jna, 14:12-13. 

12. ‘iru kal alik koluvidai vina 
tanden ntfrin vindu vanna 
marumat tattin mayirttor kidugin 
segarak kuviratt tigiri vurvon’ 

- Jna, 14:14-17. 

13. Cf. V. A. Devasenapathi, Saiva Siddhanta as expounded in 
Sivajnna Siddhiyar and its six commentaries, Madras, Madras 
University, 1960, pp. 250-251. 

14. ‘aimbulac chalarattu arumberal madattin 
vumbar manikkudaic chenni pongiya 
kundar padagai nangu nilai taliya 

Jha, 16:5*8. 

15. ‘cevi mey ka« \ay mukkena ppeyariya 
vayin milecchar sarawar tudar 

suda m^gadar purogidar enra 
medagu puddindiyamum’ 

- Jn d, 16 : 13-17. 

16. vakkodu padankai p^yuru upathamen 
ivuli maravarum yanai virarum 
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tigiri tuwdiya taruganalarum 
vangan mallarum tandirat talaivarum’ 

- Jna, 16 : 17-20. 

17. . niyati 

cindittu ayindu tunindu ceyarpadum 
antakkarana amaiccharum’ 

- Jna, 16 : 28-30. 

18. ‘mandirat talaivanum vankadumbadibanum 
mandira bhumi msrungu pogic 

cindai mattirum kanavalin nanavin 
tandurai sulutti yinre’ 

- Jna, 16 : 42-45. 

19. Turiyatita is'a state of the soul. Objects must be there 
even in turiyatita, even though the soul may not be aware of them. 
Madurai Sivaprakasar, a commentator of Sivaprakasam, explains 
this by giving the examble of body and soul. When we say that 
the soul exists (obviously in samsara or the embodied state), we 
mean that body and soul exist together. In the same way when 
we say that purusa is alone in muladhara, it means that prkrti 
exists along with purasa even though the purusa may not be aware 
of it. 

20. Mapadiam, p. 199. 

21. Mahadevan, Gaudapuda, a study in early advaita,(Madras, 
University of Madras, 1960), pp. 94-110. 

22. ‘Ombaran kadandu vingu celar ranai 
nappan anriyum pukkejodi 
madavor maru((um mavilpajli 
idanudai varaippum iraiyon iraiyon’ 

Jna, 17:4-7. 

23. ‘aimbulam acetanam arivan anakulan 
nondivai nugarbavar yare yenrunar 
arivu ari samadi’ 

Jna, 17:20-23. 





Chapter - 3 : BONDAGE 


1. ‘cembir perugirum tugalena 
arivinai maraittal animalam’ 

- Jna, 18:6-7. 

2. 4 .. ... mayai 

neriterbeydiya mjnilam anda 
murconna makkalaikurra karanam’ 

- Jna, 18:7-9. 

3. ‘yandum oruva dolirvadu mindup 

pirindu punarndu vuraiyum perri irundadum 
onre polum’ 

-Jna, 18:14-15. 

4. ‘karumam iruvinai daruma darumam’ 

- Jna, 18:10. 

5. ‘ — ... irul irul in sudar 

murantara ninra mulu malam mayai’ 

-Jna, 18:19-20. 

cf. SSS, 2.84. 

SJB, 4.2.1. 

TVP, 30. 

6- ‘ .. .enrum 

parinamattiram padivadu varidukan 
arul ner arivukku algadu olgadu’ 

- Jna, 18:22-23 

That which is subject to transformation is definitely an 
insentient object, like milk.’ 

Katnatrayam, sutra 135. 

The body as distinguished from the self is the transfor¬ 
mation of the five elements. Parimelalagar in his commentary 
on Tirukkural (972) says, ,c panca bhuda parinamamagiya 
yakkai’. 
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7. ‘..igala IngiruJ 

irutta kalai maruppirindaganra 
tidaru nedungan adan nattattu 
ayal onrinmai polavum’ 

- Jna, 18:35-38. 

8. ‘nun nul peril ilaittu agapadubu 
tanmudal kedum ennak kldattu’ 

- Jna, 18:39-40 

cf. ‘nunnul nurrut tankaippadukkum 
arivil kldattu nundulippola 
asaic cankilip pasattodarpattu 
idar kelu manattinodu iyarruvadariyadu 
kudar ke!u ciraiyaraik kurangubu kidatti’ 

- Pattinattar, KNM, 28. 

9. ‘aruyir yadonru agalin masiri 
padiyadu tanmai padarba maditara 
annadu p«sam’ 

-Jna, 19:1:3. 

‘nigalthiyidir corubattin viruttiyay nigalnde 
siranduladam jn^neccakiriyaiyinait tadukkum 

- £iv«gra Yogin, SNP, 54. 

‘arivu tolil iccaiyinait tadukkum 
anavam onru’ 

- Sivagra Yogin, SNP, 62. 

10. ‘paratandiriyam karai kali bandam 
cittena nittamayin marradu 

mutti kudadal mudiyadu’ 

- Jna, 19 : 10-13. 


aimbulan evalin 


11. ‘Bandat tonrinar 
ninranar’ 


-Jna, 19 : 8-9. 
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12. ‘Banda maganror pogiya 
Isat tanmai iyainddr’ 

- Jna, 19 : 6-7. 

13. ‘tannudaik kalam tunnil pinnidum 
valiyin tagudittu’ 

- Jna, 19 : 17-18. 

‘ekamayt tamkala ellaigalin milum 
ennariya sattiyaday’ 

-SP, 19. 

14. 4 ... oli tigal anadi 
anrenin adarku ninradu veror 
edu vendum pinnum asiri 
muttarait tadukkumagalir pittam’ 

- Jna, 19 : 18 - 21. 

15. ‘ceyvinai othakkannum maiyaru 
sali mevinar palare palaradan 
valiya vinduvu maruva dore’ 

- Jna, 20 : 5-6. 

16. ‘karumat tatikarandat talavrum 
vidimurai kodukkum viyapir’ 

- Jna, 21 : 5-6. 

17. ‘karana niyama mennum perisai 
ella mudaikkum pollat todam 
valle yeydum’ 

- Jna, 21 : 13 - 15. 

18. c _ vyapi 

anrenin vinai marrenganumardal 
kurudi’ 

- Jna, 21 : 17-19 

19. ‘.yadu palavayc cedanam 

anradu torrat tonrum’ 

- Jna, 21 : 19 - 20. 
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20. 'cittil acittin kurramil torram 
enbavar punalai vanbugai adanin 
mana alavaittam alavinmai’ 

- Jn a. 21 : 25 - 27. 

21. 4 .oruru vadanin 

oruru vuditta laljadadai yavurn 
nasamillai yenni nasara 
onrukkoridat teydiya deriganum 
ninridinadanai nlkkum venriyar y«re’ 

- Jna, 21 : 31-36. 

22. 4 .odu may a 

kariyam nirpadu mudivil siiiya 
satti vadivil porpodu punarum’ 

- Jna, 21 : 38-40 

23. ‘todangar kalai i^amba^a vilangum 
aruyir erisai pogam 
siridinarundat tigal tanu mudale 

-Jna, 21:41-43. 

24. ‘.yavinum 

tan^adi yavarum tarn ven^iya man 
kando rayin manra kandilam’ 

- Jna. 22-5-7. 

25. ‘puiama# maraitta taia maiindaganra 
vema mudala tamini dunarrat 
tumaii vilangum yangenin mamaru 
kaiamiga maraitta paianga^a magarra 
iiamiga vilangiyangu’ 

- Jna, 22:26-30. 

Cf. SSS, 1:24. 

‘Even as a rolled piece of cloth is not different from what 
it is when it is spread out, so is the effect not different from the 
cause What is not manifest in the cause becomes manifest in the 
effect’ The length and breadth of the rolled piece of cloth which 
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were not manifest when the cloth was rolled up become manifest 
when it is spread out. Similarly a piece of cloth which was not 
manifest in the threads becomes manifest owing to the operative 
agents such as the shuttle, the loom and the weaver. 

Ramanuja says even as threads joined in a special cross¬ 
arrangement are called a piece of cloth, thus acquiring new name, 
a new form and new functions, so it is with Brahman also. 

Srinivasa holds that the universe remains existent, indeed, 
prior to creation, though not known to be a universe, having its 
name and form unmanifest but is clearly known as the universe at 
the time of creation when its name and form are manifest.’ 

- Prof. S. Radhakrishnan (ed.), The Brahmasutra, (London, 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1960), p. 353. 

26. SM, pp. 75-77. 

27. c indiyap pogil irumbarait toludi 
tanmatti iraittay panmuraik koluda 
muppori yanduc ceppura nire 
tunbappannai turappin yore 
inbappannai tangi’ 

- Jna. 23:3-7. 

28. ‘erpirar pirarku yan rapparat tandena 
manapasai immaya’ 

- Jna, 23:3-7. 

29.ammai vinaittiran 

andup putchi Iniuppada iyarraF 

- Jna, 25:5-6. 

30. ‘padavak kannilal panuval kolip 
perumbanai podinda sirunun vittin 
irundavai viriyum iruvinaik kiyainda’ 

- Jna, 25:11-13. 

31. ‘narkadi yarthavil naralaip punari 
muvakait tukkattu muiiyam 
mavakai viltha mannuyir parappe’ 

-Jna, 25:16-18. 
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32. ‘vujavar akkiya vilai vayal cennel 
pirpayan tandangu iccheyal udava’ 

Jna, 27:4-5. 

33. ‘irungalal maUar padam padar tirundadi 
saba van pujuvil’ 

- Jna, 27:7-8. 

34. SJB, 2.3.1. 

35. ‘muyangunthorum muyangunthorum 
pirangadai peride’ 

- Jn a, 28:7-8. 

36. ‘irirandeitit tidara vorek 
kopuram kuda maligai 

vilimbu pajingartha pasumbon vedigai 
aramiya mudala viravum peyar perek 
kalangium kalangak karanat tilangium’ 

- Jna, 28:21-25. 

37. ‘anavam mudal anradu por 
karumamum kan’ 

- Jna, 29:5-6. 




Chapter-4: 

EMANCIPATION FROM BONDAGE 


1. ‘cedakam payanda celunir cedakam 
masuga manniya denna, vasuga 
ayantir beyda arimadi 

payandon vinai vidal viyando vanre’ 

- Jna, 31 : 4-7. 

2. ‘tenudan amildu kalandanna suvaiya 
amildun andarum perarkarun tagaiya 
tandap piravip peridar eriba’ 

- Jna, 32 : 1-3. 

3. ‘adumilai podipada verindu nedumadil 
agaliyodidiya nurik kodunagar 

eri virundu vutti aridu peru sirappin 
tannudai nasam mannan eyda 
paramanandap paidiram 
valaiyac chengol occhinan nedide’ 

-Jna, 33 :21-26. 

4. ‘oruvan todutta iruvinai munridattu 
vnrudal aranam araiyum’ 

- Jna, 34 : 1-2. 

5. ‘acedanat tidaiyinri idar nani padarinum 
adiya inbam tadaiyinri yeydinum 
tollaikkenaikol allale yennum 

ullattu unaricchi vilLzragick 

cetanat tiyaidal enba 

madavat tiraivar mamudu mnidiye’ 

- Jn a, 34 : 13-18 

6. ‘Nafpum pagaiyum meyppada nadin 
yavadum illait tdne yayinum 
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ayvidai yudaiya dulade yahde 
Inror pagainjar kindor natpe’ 

- Jna, 35 : 2-5 

7. ‘kodai turrak kudiya vulilai 
v^daiyin vtyruvi/Tflgi anguch 
ceediyir rirandu kaiyara voriyar 
okkal alladai’ 

- ]nd, 35: 11-14. 

8. ‘tannani yagamum ahdenil 
ennaiyo pira pa'nnungale’ 

- Jha, 35: 15-16. 

9. ‘ilaiyon turanda kunil vaycchella 
dilaiyor cinavum valavay jnamaliyin 
ajiyaro aliyar ennai 

olikol karanam vunnadare’ 

- Jn d, 36 : 10-13 


10. ‘ayilari yaralai viiuppun eripaluttu 
anai kal kolir panmurai yadinum 
peridar nitta perunthagaiyo nenru 
arva nenje malladai y^re 
verangondor’ 

- Jna, 37 : 1-5. 

11. ‘vilaiy# inbam vilaiyin alladai 

vulaivadai vudayaro vilaivunarndOre’ 

- Jn d, 37 : 10-11 


cf. ‘cettilen polilen cenjanthainiyilen 
mattagatte yuli ndtti mankkilen 
vittaga nandi vilivaH yalladu 
tattuva jnanikal tanmai kunpre 

T'ifiin 


(Madras, The South India Saiva Siddhdn.a Works Publishing 
Society Ltd., 1969). 
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cf. £ v«ycchi vayurutti m^nthar mayirtorum cettinalum 
pucchuru santha menthip pugalntkadi panindabodum 
tukki ivvirandura nokki tolvinai enru teri 
naccheru paravu kollar namar pirarenrum parar 5 

- Tiruttakka Devar, JC, 825. 

12. ‘manmadam palidam war narujn cantkam 
talmudal palicchunar taivandidinum 
cevisudut tagaiya molipala payirri 
mayiril tagaittu varutterit tidippinum 
jnana mattulai seer puguth<m& 
munaippar ceydi nagaippar pattena 

mural muruval alladai terin 
vuvagaik kalul.cchiyo ilare* 

- Jna, 38 : 7-14. 

13. ‘veyuru toli pangan vidamunda kandan 

mika nalla vlnai tadavi 
masaru tingal gagnai mudimelaninden 
vu'lame pugunda adan^l 
jnayiru tingal cevvay pudanviy^lam velli 
sani pampirandu mudane 
asaru nalla nalla avai nalla nalla 
adiyaravarkku migave’ 

- Sambandarl Tevaram, 221 : 1. 

14. ‘kallat talaivar tuyar karudit tangarunai 
vellat talaivar miga’ 

- Umapati Sivam, TVP, 10. 

15. ‘Nanjamal aiyini naga muyarthon 
venjina viman vidida varutti 
naga nukka nagarum pera 
aramildanri anangukodu nadanda 
peraisaiyone paradam isaikkum 


- JnS, 39:3-7. 
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16. ‘annon avvai arumuni paniyir 
kannanaip payandu nannadi iyakka 
angar konay arasudalai panittup 
pongu tiraiyadapp paravup pundicine 

- Jna, 39:8-11. 

17. ‘arappayan tlrin amildeyanum 
kaduppadeydal viduttovinre 

- Jna, 40:1-2. 

18. ‘pajaninai paying paludinru ayinru 
varuvinai tarura vayil ariven 
kabadac centha! kadava vidadu 
vudaivadu’ 

-Jna, 41:1-4. 

19. ‘mannai nallan vayiru tara vanda 
vennai yonpal punniyak kujambu 
malaya sandin kalainavil inruni 
naruney vendayir nalankel onpadi 
maindamal naruviraic candinincer 
agavaru pola vangup 
pogadamnia puradanam’ 

-Jna, 41:9-15. 

20.. dgam 

todanani nivanda kodi nudarigareyil 
vaivel mudala rnannirumbadar 
kaiya inillac ceydi yeyppa 
vullattu vulliya vugudark 
kullat tullal tallumadi virainde’ 

-Jna, 41:15-20 

21. cf. ante Chapter III, pp. 40-41. 

22. ‘kommai vemmulait tammagattal.e 
amrnulai nalgiya yayena vuvandanan, 

- Jna, 42:9-10. 
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23. ‘koytajiranna kulak komalattai 
meyyura mayangi vi^anayinane’ 

~ Jn d, 42:7-8. 

Cf. mupporul iyalbum vulla varunarndu mulutta 
perarivinul vilittor 

Ippuvi yavarbol vinaipala kuyirri iruppinum 
vinaippayan eydar 

kaippada manaiyai pudalviyait taluvungar karuttu 
verrumaiyum kaivarudach 
ceppila mulaiyal magan padi kalikkum payattin 
verrumaiyum nerteridi’ 

- Kaciayappa Munivar, 

Agattiyan arulperu patalam, 276, Thanigaipuranam, 
(Tiruvavaduturai, Tiruvavaduturai Adhinam, Tanjore 
Dt., 1969), p. 276. 

24. £ maindu(?ai maindan cindai kanarrak 
kanriyo dinrenir kamam inre 
adanal, akaman anre’ 

- Jna, 43:9-11. 

25. ‘vundi viruppil oruvan inrum 
kawdananenum kondade nulatte 5 

- Jna, 43 : 20-21. 

26. . ... volliya 

jnanapani vanatturainarum 
vilaiyum vilivilen tugader maman 
arivaral ava accherimala vuvarnir 
manrart masara manna! 
enranar ammala monrilore’ 




- Jna, 43 : 31-35 
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27. ‘vidaya velai tadaiyinru padiyinum 
tldodu padiyunar allar 
matuyar kaliyunar nidiyane’ 

- Jna, 44 : 14-17 


28. ‘pukkamal pani nokkaru naram 

kadir vayarundium karaiyodu pada 
arunan polavum’ 

- Jna, 45 : 1-3 


29. ‘akarum aramum nukarunar vularpavum 
tindattagak kandagu tirattavum 
pukaikkodi eduttu valaittudan parukit 
tugal padak kadandum tugalarrongum 
aviroli udacanar poruviyum’ 

- Jna, 45 : 4-9. 


30. ‘Dinakarar rolilumundavane tanadu 
virikadir parappi visumbu celarkalai 
periduvandi sinor palare yuvavadu 
tunikurndicinor nanimigappalare’ 

J nd, 46:13-16 


31. ‘vakai vennerrolippak kugai 
kujaru kural palliyam tuvaippa ori 
tal_angu kural murasam tadumba vilindor 
pinattin kaivilak keduppak kuli 
kanangol peravai yanangu nada navirrum 
kadu pati konda voruvar rarum’ 
adavan vullam kaduppa 

- Jna, 47 : 1-7. 

32. ‘kunitta puruvamura kovvaicchevayil kumin sirippum 
panitta sadaiyum pava}ampol meniyil palvennirum 
initta mudaiya edutta porpadamum kanaperral 
mainttap piraviyum venduvade indamanilatte’ 

- Appar 83 : 4 
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33. ‘nanje pambun tinlr mado 
ancenceta vunnaral amilde 
vinjai vendar jnanam vide 
vanjar jnanam vaduvodu padume’ 

- Jna,, 49. 

34. ‘irappin kedana midanai marappir 
kondanai yan enak kolal olittu ontiran 
maya vinaiya tana teyat 

tanu karana bhuvana bhogam 
enum vagai ari nani duniini dugave’ 

- Jna, 50 : 28-32. 

35. ‘arivuru adanodu anittamanmayin 
maruvara neri’ 

- Jna, 51 : 5-6. 

36. ‘.... ivan neri pada ninra 
pandam bhogam bhoga niruttalum 
vandadu mayai vinai malam’ 

- Jna, 51 : 6-8. 

37. Sivajnana Munivar, Commentary on SSS, 2 85, in¬ 
cluded in Siddhanta Sattiram Mulamum Uraiyum, (Madras, Saiva 
Siddhanta Maha Samajam, 1934), p. 528. 

38. ‘mamalai anna maram terum kadunganal 
tamarai anna talirkkai tanginum 
mandira makkat kandaram yade’ 

- Jna, 52 : 8-10. 

39. ‘cembidu cerinda punpurak kalangamidu 
enrurai kuda elil valar slrunam 

cittu nlr cerinda dotte’ 

- Jna, 52 : 11-13. 

40. vidangehi peruvali vulangol mandirattu 
adangiya tanmaiyumarre’ 

- Jna, 52 : 14-15. 

41. ‘kalahgu nlr ilia nalangilar vilukkal 
anainda marena vinankirandaganra 
pasap peruvali taduttanar’ 


- Jna, 52 : 16-18. 



Chapter: 5 - GOD 


1. ‘Olivara nirainda madicer cenjadai 
oruvan padam alladai 

piridu mund5 perumpugal namakke’ 

- Jna, 53:23-25 

The term ‘oruvan’ to denote God is very significant, 
‘oruvan ennum oruvan kanga’ 

- Tiruvandappagudi, 43, TV. 

‘vurai vunarviranda oruva’ 

- Porrittiruvagaval, 124, TV 

2. ‘peye yayinum piriyin inbam 
vaya denre madiyor araiba’ 

- Jna, 53:9-10 


3. ‘. .. vanasa 

nir nilai ninru trtlnalam perra taloy 

- Jna, 53 : 18-20 

4. SSS, eighth sutra 1 to 10 stanzas. 

SP, 8-10 stanzas 

SM, pp. 24-34. 

5 ‘ ... ..vudambur eri 

veli ena nilla dennu mattiram 
telivarat teruttinai’ 

- Jna, 54:5-7 


. _ ... ittiran 

yanirkilattal salum manin 
kulamburu kulival kalangar cinnir 
makaral ayattin mayakarat telittalil 
kavaradenre’ 


-Jna, 54: 11-15 
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7. ‘tanum yadum agddivvena 
on na nidiyan nldiyal tanadu 
deyva nattam taivarum’ 

- Jn a, 54 : 19-21 

8. ‘kuviva yamaiyak kuda nirai tTnlr 
pakuva yamaip pdrpinodahdo 
tinakaran oli cer cilai kal tiyin’ 

- Jnd, 54 : 22-24 

9. ‘padi yadi yadangak kadi kamal tamaraik 
katkan kadavulodah taturai arnalanutn 
enna iyalbinan irai ena mulangum 
vinnor annal’ 

- Jhd, 55:1-4 

10 ‘ . man mudal 

muppadu mudala muviran^u ova 
oppil tattuvam oriya tippiyan 5 

- Jna, 55 : 4-7 

11. . kanmudal 

pulanodu punaran inaiyili’ 

- Jn a, 55 : 8-9 

12. ‘ ... yanen 

madattin varap pirapili’ 

- Jna, 55 : 9-10 

cf. TK, 346. 

13- * ..— ... tanakkena 

namamillon 

- Jna, 55: 10-11 

‘orunamam oruruvam onrumillarku 
ayiram, tirunamam padi nam teUenam 
kottamo’ 

- Tiruttellenam 1, TV. 
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14. ‘krtla kalan’ 


- Jna, 55 : 12 


Sivajnana MuDivar’s explanation of kala tattva in S Mi II 
sutra II adhikarana. pp. 166-173. 

15. ‘ kadaiyum 

mulamum naiuvum munindon’ 

- Jna, 55 : 13-14 


16. ‘.melon 

tlgulamilli akopan amokan 

abhayan abhangan akamban asanjalan’ 

- Jna, 55 : 13-15 


17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 


‘nittan muttan cuttan cutandaran’ 


- Jna, 55 : 16 

‘pandamum viJum paraindon’ 
r ' - Jna, 55 : 17 

«.cindaiyoiu 

inbamum tunbamum igandon’ 

- Jna, 55 : 17-18 


<.yavadum 

pulaminrunarnda pulavan’ 


- Jna, 55 : 18-19 


‘turiyamum todarat tuyon 


- Jna, 55 :21 


‘turiyamum iranda cudare porri’ 

- Porrittiruvagaval, 195, TV 

‘turiyan kadandu turiyaditatte ariya 

viyomam kondamabalattadum, periya pirana^ 


22 . 


, .perumaikku 

andam a«uttara a«u awdattudan 
ninru nuwangiya ta«da cirtti 


- m, 55 : 21-23 
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£ palakalai agama vedam y^vaiyinum 
- celkadiyay ciriddkip peridayt 

tigajvadu tarcivam enbar telindulare’ 

- SP, 13 

‘aiior anlyan mahato mahiyan, atmasya 
jantor nihito guhayam: 
tam akratuh pasyati vita-soko 
dhatu prasadan rnahimrmam atmanah’ 

- Katha, upanisad 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnaa gives the following translation : 

'Smaller than the small, greater than the great, the self is 
set in the heart of every creature. The unstriving man beholds 
Him, freed from sorrow. Through tranquility of the mind and 
the senses (he sees) the greatness of the self’ 

‘awdamo ranuvam perumaikon danuvor 
andamam cirumai kondadiyen 
vunda vun vunakkam vagaiyena dullam 
vul kalandeju paranjothi’ 

# - Karuvurttevar, TI 

(Madras, Saiva Siddhanta Mahasamajam, 1939, p, 153) 

23. ‘katchi mudaliya alavaiyum alavarac 
cetpada akanranam’ 

- Jna, 55: 25-26 

24. ‘padumaragap pudaveyil nl{al cey 
madiyir ranmai jneli kol vanralal’ 

- Jna, 56 : 3-4 

'madiyir ranmai vaitton’ 
tlyin vemmai ceydon’ 

- Tiruvandappagudi, TV, 21-22 

‘viragil tlyinan palir padu neypol 
maraiya nin rulan mamaniccodiyan’ 

- Appar Tevaram, 204 : 10 
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25 . ‘madanadai nallan yanamulai vanda 
palir riney palattininsuvai 

putchi aruyir’ - Jha, 56 : 5-7 

cadupalac cuvaiyena amudane aridarku’ 

- Tiruppajli elucci, TV, 7 

‘vudal varaiyinnuyir valkkaiyaya oruvan’ 

- Sambandhar 363.1 

26. 4 .porulurai yenney 

kadimalar kajnaliya vodiya vasam’ 

- Jna, 56 :7-8 

'vuraiyinar vuru porulayinan’ 

- Sambandhar, 292.4 

‘yavulum ellum ennaiyum poninra endaiya’ 

- Tiruccadagam 46, TV 

‘puvinil vasam punalir porpup 

puduviraic candininarrattodu, 

navinir padalgaj naprudaiya namperuman’ 

- Sambandhar 7:4 


27. 


‘nila nir ti kal veli vuyir yavum 
avaiye tanavai taneyagi 
viravium virava viram’ 


Jna, 56:10-12 


‘Iray mudal onray iru penan guna munray 
rnara marai nangay varu pudamavai ainday 
avdv suvai elosaiyodu ettuttisai tanay 
veray udananan idam vHimilaiye 

- Sambandhar, 11:2 


‘avaiye tane yayiru vinaiyin 
p5kku varuvn puriva anaiyin 
nikkaminri nirkumanre’ 

also SSS, 2.1 
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28. * ..viraviya 

tanval alladai tanval ilanda 
madi masura olikal palingin 
putcittenna’ 

Ihd; 56 : 12 - 15 

‘panniram kavarum toamaip padiga nldoliyum paniuai 
mannilangiyalbum tanda valarolipola vaiyam 
tannagam payilum narcir cadangalin tanmai tavd 
Nannalam pera nirainda jnaname jn^nam enbar 5 

- SP, 69 

29. SM, p. 255 

30. ‘iray mudal onray iru pen anguna munray 
... . veray udanananidam vlli mijalaiye* 

- Sambandhar 11:2 

‘elisiyay isaipayanay innamuday ennudaiya 
tojanumay yan ceyyum turisugalukkudan^gi’ 

- Sundarar, 51 : 10 

‘engenumirundun adiyen unai ninandal 
ange vandennodum udanagi ninraruli 

- Sundarar, 23:2 

31. ‘bu budaradi ovara vujnarrum 
oruvanai udaittup poru virikayam 
tfdalir kadampol’ 

- ]hd, 57 : 1-3 

32. ‘irungadam aianodu iyarriya oruvanai 
orungudan kandon olindigaliri kadam 
kandal ivaiyum avan enak kond&ngu 
vundo vulagam ujnarrudan oruvar 
kandu marridum vundu ivan ena venir’ 

- Jna, 57 : 4-8 
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33. ‘kiri va}ar kajai jneli diima madanin 
eri valar attir pukai ayal ena vunarndu 
ottinai pirangal ol]alal ottiya 

dennai viseda samaniyattu yadir 
pannenil viseda mennin anno 
katci yaladilai’ 

- Jna, 57 : 10-15 

34. * . maga madiya vinaiya 

gerrer pagamiyaidalin, kadavarru 

innum onguna mannalir puvipol’ 

- Jna, 57 : 19-21 

35. *. asattu ulagu arivanai vin d 

kurivaral podal kudadu vuruter 

adi pola 5 

- Jna, 58 : 4-6 

36. ‘kanru valar palinum cenrin renkoch 
cetanamadalin odiya vyir pom 
surabi timbal coriyil puraiyil 
timbal valartta danrena ombadu 
uraiyadunar evar’ 

y ‘ - Jna, 58 : 9 -14 

37. ‘kandamen reduttuk kolum vayndanru 
irandaiyum iyaikkum murandagu cetanan 
inrenin avai cenronra vagaliu’ 

- Jna, 58 : 15 - 17 



V... _ . . vuyir ariya 
Isattanmaiyum illaiyagil 
tammudaic ceyarkum vemmurat kadampol 


oruvanai igaliri tunaiena maruvuvar 


enral iraimai ivarkkenai’ 


Jna, 58 : 20-24 


39. ‘vidadai pavare kuduga ceyal 
adiyaro marranadiyaro veru 
edamin muttiyarennin adi 
anrenir citta sadanam 5 


enin 


- Jna, 58 :26 - 29 
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40. ‘... adi 

enridin muttiyadevon munnar 
ninrananaga nigaluminri 
enrum panda manri mutti 
onradunarvor vunarvir kunr a 
dirundirum pasam cerra 
perunthagai arujir poruntllumarrihde , 

- Jna, 5 8: 29 - 35 


41. ‘ellat tolilum iraivar kuritta 
illaccedanamagi yenganum 
ninruli nillat tagaittal ninruli 
nirkap paduvadi yade yahde 
murpada amaindadu muyarciyuminre’ 

Jna, 59 


42. ‘pongiya vinai iruvagaittuc cangar 
pattodu karanat’ 


- Jna, 60 8 -10 


43. ‘.. ..... manda 

jnana natfakkanri yilaga 
yanart tinaiyiri nokkam kanan 
irulara viriya virikadir parappiya 
oru ter nemip parudi vanor 
kanavaru pola’ 

- Jna, 61 : 6-11 


44. c unar uru asatenin unaradu inmayin’ 
iru tiran alladu siva sattam ena 
irandu vagaiyin isaikkum mannulage 

- Sivajnana Bodham 6th Sutra 


45. 


‘uman kawpola oliyum miga irule 
yamman ka n kawa davai 9 


- TVP, 19 
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46. c .. ~~ . . kuli kat 

kuli yurnda vadavar ririnda 
tflvinai katckit talagaik kawdiladenak 
katciyir kajaaliya vevarrum matciyin 
ninranan^parama krirawan’ 

- Jna, 61 : 13-17 

47. c . kfllam amurtham uru palara 

tarumadu polat talaivan murtat 
tiribina nanum irrolil poruviri 
ichaiyi! iyarrum’ 

- Jna, 62 : 4-7 

48. c .. yokak kalait turai nindiya 

ondiral yogar polat tand« 

icchai’ 

- Jhd 9 62 : 9-11 

49. V .... , corragu 
salliyam talara wngir relley 
pulamin rayinum ualamili kattagam 
anna d^num adanpal inrolil 
manntfdflnum’ 

- Jgfe, 62 : 11 -15 

50 ‘arumarai yaraiyum vuruvili aruvuru 
vuru vivar isan olitigal sad^sivan 
suntan enrinidu’ 

- m, 62 : 22-24 

51. ‘adaiy^n vik«ram flyinum cudaravan 
cudar vil tamarait todinidalarttavum 
marravai kuvippavum vularttavum korrak 
kiranattu adu* 

- J hd, 63 : 1-4 

52 6 . aranamil kurrin 

muran dolai oruvanu rauriy^c cattiyin 
andar anda mar rendara lidaiva 
cevdak kannum tirivilan’ 

- ]hd, 63 : 4-7 
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53. ‘ . marrahdedu 

polumenir kadal tankadir venjudar 
vittuya rodai vir^vubu murra 
antara maraivadu polap pongiya 
v^rena’ 

- Jna, 63 : 29-34 

54. *.veyyon 

ilangu kadir ira mantiralai melugai 
nalam kolak karaittu navaiyara valittar 
konre polac cenragalbariyac 
sattiyir pinitharkappini yaviltharkku’ 

- ]hd , 63 : 7-11. 

55. ‘madira manaittum Irel pudaviyum 
alavijaittu alavtf awdamum palavenak 
kotpuru k^lamum epperuyirum 
vupzvaraiyeydil onrodum puwara 
dinaiya kakkum kalaikaw dkik 
kalaikan y^nemim vilaivara vorip 
panniya evarrum tannamor kuraiyinru 
annon ninra akaran«r karanam 

enna denru isaikkuvam yame’ 

- Jn d, 64 : 33-41. 

56. ‘vuraiyunar odunginar vunarvin 
viraiyuru kadiyin viravi yone 5 

- Jn#, 64 : 42-43. 

57. ‘n«ra meya nalluyir anaittum 
n<?ra manre naraminru inre 
narac ceydiyu manre naram 
aruyirk kalladu vuyir adarkudavum 
perupakaramum inre yayinum 
aryuirk kabhayam aran marrull^du 
aruyirk kabhayam arrum’ 


- Jna, 64 : 1-7. 
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58. ‘van man tinir valiyaga niraitandu 
and dappuram padarndum tanavai 
vuraivida niinginidu alittu midaiyura 
taneyagi eanaiya vilakki 

iruveru isaiyadu oruvaliciva^i 
inriyamaiyac cirappirragi 
enrun tanavai onravaram’ 

- Jna, 64 : 8-14. 

59. ‘padangan palkadir parappi visumbinidu 
iyangungalai elundinidu iyamim 
mannuyir todakka marttandarkinru 
anno tanum aruvilai amalip 

payal nlngi pahrolil purigenru 
evu tifam padara nenum meviya 
atapa nidattanru aruntholil puriyum 
nldamillai nllnilathorkke 5 

- Jna, 64 : 15-22. 

60. 4 .inamalar tudainda 

tadu psdu koki nilal padava manre 
madar vandodu surumbimir taru nil.al 
padavam paiaittadu manre padavam 
inre nilal kan<ia]um ilame 

- Jna, 64 : 23 27. 

61. ‘karuntadu kotkum irumcilaiirumbai 
varunaina mamguman nenadaiyamin 
riruntadu karngarkidaniiat talladai 
porundadenna’ 

- Jna, 64 : 29-32. 

62. ‘kalai nilavalan enil pulan alan alan enin 
nalamali purkalan nilai mali kalaiyuian 
onral onradagal enrum 

onri.nr konra’ 

- Jna, 65 : 1-4 
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63. ‘pasuvukku amalan satti osiy^du 
vurra vunmaiyanum marravan 
mandira .valiyinalum andamil 
nitkala maridal tokka tan valiyin 
nosiviia vikaramana’ 

- Jn a, 65 : 6-10. 

64. ‘ .vasipa<£u 

sakala nanum tugaltogu purkalan 
allan mayai avaiyava matti 
elliya nimala maya nalla 
mandira kalayin mare maindumali 
tirundirum diyanattu irundanan’ 

- Jn d, 65 : 10*15. 

65. f ... .tuya 

attuva adanukku adiban ettagai 
attagai anantan irai asuttattin 5 

- Jhd, 65 : 34-36. 

66. mikka bupati talaimai vaitton 
vaitta nirubanodu ottavarenac 
ceyvan evaiyum’ 

- Jhd, 65 : 37-39 

67. c . pori pira pulan kolai 

vuyttal celklvakalin appulan 

pori kolap piravar ceriya’ 

- Jhd, 66 : 2-4. 

68. f pokiya n#ma viseda meydal 
vuladenil siridu ceytt&y valamali 

vurai mudal viiaya munarvan viraivinoiu 5 

- Jhd, 66 : 6 8. 
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69. ‘.. .. vuraga mudaittayal 

aduvadu tannai adalinru adupol 
vidumoji anandanai viraviyapasam’ 

- Jna, 66: 13-15 

70. ‘cinna manum cinna vurbhavam 
tunniya adanin viyokattanna 
mandiresanum andarail tanmudal 
kudalin’ 

-Jna, 66: 16-19 

71. ‘._ valiyin nilamai manda 

agara avana damalam tadu amal 
najinap pasadai eyyppa’ 

- Jna, 66 : 24-26 

72. '. tigaluraiyin noyudan 

munceyal muranjiya devan avan enkeda 
iraimidal adanir kuraiyilan’ 

Jna, 66 : 30-32. 

73. fi kalavi vilainda kamatteral 
vundor vunarin alladai yavadum 
kondurai kudavarum’ 

- Jna, 67 : 12-14. 

cf. ‘arpudamagiya anubhogak kamampol 
karpanai yinri kalandu ninrane 

- TM, 2943. 

‘makatkut tay tan manalanodu adiya 
sugattaich col enral coliumarengeno’ 

- TM, 2944. 


74. ‘iru perumbulanum orunginidianlandu 
meyyurai peruncevviyalan 

kaDat *- alladai vi "“ tam p ^ i67:17 .„. 
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Cf. ‘kaiyinarcolak kangalil kettidum 
moykol cindayin mungaiyumayinen’ 

- J C 9 997. 

75. ‘poraipperum kavacam pukkuc cerupparum 
ceyaltlr kanai kalai katti mayalodu 

kama nltta kayantalai kadidurndu 
acchaminmaiyin tunaiyinru angu 
vasaiyil perunar visaiya rnallar 
pumuga jnanap pugar val endi 
aimbulan adakki arupagai otti 
iruvinai vitti oruvalik kollya 
ullamodu vunarvu cul odukki 
vullunar vunarvadu vunarvinpale* 

- Jna, 67 : 20-29. 

76. 4 - -vimalan ova 

nilaimayan gunamuga nivandon ilanvuru’ 

- Jna, 68 : 6-7. 

77. ‘arivu ariyamai aganron pori punai 
yoga viyoga molitton tumanac 
cangarpattodu sakalam, kalaitir 
benganum iriya irundon’ 

- Jna, 68 :8-11. 

78. ‘andamil amalan satti yenganum 
nandu nanrenil nallarivu evarkkum 
vunda dolidal en? 

- Jna, 69 : 1-3. 

79. ‘nipadamenradu yavanoruvan 
idaikkdidu oruporul aduttura vilin 
veri annilai ori veridam 
maruvum’ 

- Jna, 69 : 17-20. 

80. ‘rnoga anandar muyalvork kamdgan 
sattiyin avanai unarttal marradu 
karumattu oppin alladai’ 


• Jna, 69 : 23-25. 
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81. 'endai jnanaminmai bandha 
karanam enna arana vari 

andinai marulai aduvadu jnanamenru 
irul tirbu eyda isaittoy’ 

- Jna, 70 : 1-4 

82. ‘indanak kujuvai adum cendalaj 
kuda ninrum pidu tarupayam 
cellak kalai mellena vdangal 
olla vallajal pola 

- Jna, 70 : 11-14. 

cf. ‘illiraic ceriya jnelikol polat 

tonra dirukkavum vallan marradan 
kanru padu kanai yeripolat 
tonravum vallanran tonrungale’ 

- Avvaiyar, Puram, 315. 

83. Cintanai Urai, in ‘Siddhanta Sattiram mulamum uraiyum’ 
(Saiva Siddhanta Maha Samajan, Madras, 1934), p. 800. 

84. SM, p. 411. 

85. ‘sattinipadamo tagu mala pagamo 
vyutta karana kariyam oduga’ 

- Saivavadi nirakaranam, 13-14, SN. 

86. Nadiya sattinipadam, nalu padam’ 

- SP, 49. 

87... nilal avir mani ka\ 

eriyi nungu viritaral m^renat 
tanniuum vuyarnda pannarum tattvuattu 
annadadal adman’ 

- Jna, 71 : 5-8- 

88. ‘kal tangunarkke kali kavin rudainda 
erpadu mani tangunarin porpodu 
varupalam varum’ 

- Jna, 72 : 4-6. 
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89. 4 ..vendiral nirupar 

agatturaipavare puratturaipavarir 
poka mevudal tavar kandigum 5 

Jna, 72 : 16-18. 

90. ‘.arro adavar arivayar tammin 

mikka andarangattavar perra 
inbamum uraiyila* 

- Jn d. 72 : 19-21. 

91. c .~ munnlr viri taru kayal 

vittadu vilaitta ventiral palanattu 
vurravai evano* 

Jna, 73 : 9-11. 

92. 4 ......tuppu valar 

vuvari vurra tinlr alladai 
kavarbu mundo’ 

- Jna, 73: 11-13. 

93. ‘manpunai madirpeydu oncirai parappi 
viidu vandunarnda pedai vanpulu 
madar vandavadai aridi kodarra 
amalanai asara vunarnda 

amalar ceydiyu marran marre’ 

- Jna, 73: 14-18. 

94. cf. ‘vittunda mula mulaittava taragamam 
attantal nirral avar vinaiyal-vittagamam 
vettuvanam appujup pol venduruvait tan koduttuk 
kuttane manpol kulirndu’ 

- SJB, 1.2.2. 

cf. Tiru K. Vajravelu Mudaliar’s explanation of the term 
“Vettuvadam appulu” as “vettuvan adarkuriya pulu”. 

- K. Vajravelu Mudaliar, Sivajnana Padiyat tiravu, 
(Madras, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan Centre for advanced Studies in 
Philosophy, University of Madras, 1977), pp. 36-37. 
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95. 4 . irandu onru 

enru magadu evan enin. 

...— ketta 

dtfdal tane amararkkayinum 
mev0dagum’ 

3-4 and 
- m, 74:7-10 

96..avadu 

kettadu v«dal aduvayk kedalala 
dottuva divano inre’ 

- Jhd, 74 : 4-6 

97. ‘kariruj iriya nurikkanalval 
eroli vilakka meydir ranr<zn 
keydiya pinnar irulara viritta 
ceydi ceppin illai’ 

- JM, 74: 14-17 

98. ‘vuppuvilai pajanatturra porkottu 
vulavaiyin ariga mado 

kalaiva lalar nilai punar panpe’ 

- Jha, 74 : 22-24 

99. ‘curpam puri sandiram poruval 
errar riraiyural ivanum’ 

- Jhd, 75: 15-16 

100. 4 .. viragin 

enganumayinum idan melalladai 
angeri kanav^rum’ 

- Jna, 75: 20-22 

101. V....pongiya 

gunattin mikkon kuluvin vuyarndon 
enattagumurai yinum’ 

- Jn d, 75 : 23-25 

cf. also ‘vumbar pinrn vurpattiyadigalukkuriyan 
vuyirttfnum civ^nubhavam onrinukke vurittu 

- SSS, 11 : 10 








Chapter: 6 ' 

SANKHYA AND SAIVA SIDDHANTA 


1. See ante Ch.III for the explanation of satkarya vada pp. 
5053 

2. Umapati Sivarn, Patanjali carukkam 70, Koyilpuranam, 
quoted in SM, p.446. 

3. “Primal Nature is not an evolute; the seven, beginning 
with the Great one (the intellect) are both evolvents and evolutes; 
the sixteen (the five organs of sense, the five of action, the mind 
and the five gross elements) are only evolutes; the spirit is neither 
evolvent nor evolute”-Sankhya karika, III verse (translated by 
Prof. Suryanarayana Sastri, University of Madras, 1973, p. 8). 

4. It is to be noted that though Vagiisa Munivar uses infer¬ 
ence and other means of knowledge in his work Jnanamrtam, he 
does not have a chapter on epistemology. Among the fourteen 
siddhanta sastras, Arulnandi 5ivam explains the principles of epi¬ 
stemology in a separate chapter called alavai in Sivajnana Siddhiyar. 

5. 'masaru katci aiyam tirivinri vigarpa munna 
asara arivadagum’ 

- SSS, 8 

* .peyar sati guname kanmam porulena aindu 

vundu avigarpa vunarvinukku porulin vunmai mattirattin, 
vindallila arivagum vigarpa millfl katciye’ 

- SSS, 19 

6. ‘arundu inbattunbam vullattu aragamadi 
tarum tanvedanaiyam katci’ 

- SSS, 13 

7. Svet., 1.2. 

8. 'vunakkan pasam vunarap padiyai 

jnanak kanninil cindai nadi urattunait terttenap 
pasam oruva tannilalam pati vidi ennum anjelutte’ 

- SJB, 9th sutra 




Chapter: 7-CONCLUSION 


1. Vagisa Munivar deals with the three states of the indivi¬ 
dual self in stanza sixteen and he considers anava, maya and karma 
in the stanzas eighteen, nineteen and twenty respectively. 

2. SSS, 1.80 and Sivajnana Yogin’s commentary on this 
stanza. 

3. ‘Meyjnanam tannil vilaiyadu asattadaj 
ajnanam vullam anaidal kan-meyjnanam 
tane vula anre tan kadal nirvuppuppol 
tane vulam vulavat tan’ 

- SJB, 7.3.3 

4. However much the thinking which we think away is 
under suspicion, the thinking which thinks it away remains. 
Descartes thinks that this is the one judgement regarding real exis¬ 
tence which is indubitable. The Cogito enables us to distinguish 
between mind and body more distincly than hitherto”, “to define 
the nature of the self in its distinction from all that is corporeal. 
By the light of this torch” says Descartes referring to the principle 
dubito, cogito ergo sum, “I see more accurately in myself what 
is not visible to the eyes and I am more persuaded that I possess 
what cannot be touched than I ever have been of possessing a 

body .I can affirm that as soon as I commenced to doubt I 

commenced to know with certainty. But my doubt and certainty 
did not relate to the same object, my doubt regarded only things 
which existed outside me, my certainty concerned me and my 
doubt.” Inspite of the comparison we must note however the 
fact that the Siddffiratin’s faith is not merely based on inference. 

5. SM, pp 9-10. 

6. Jn a, stanzas 24-26 

7. ‘na prayojanavattvat 


‘lokavat tu lil® kaivalyam 


- BS II. 1.33 
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But the second verse indicates the refutation of the 
objection set forth in the previous sutra. Men in high posi¬ 
tion, who have no unfulfilled desires, indulge in sport. Samkara 
uses the example of breathing which goes on without refer¬ 
ence to any extraneous purpose. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan observes 
that Baladeva makes out that lil a or sport is the overflow 
of the joy within. As in ordinary life, a man full of cheer¬ 
fulness on awakening from sound sleep dances about without 
any motive or need but simply from the fulness of spirit, 
so is the case with the creation of the world by God. 

8. Tiruvcmbavai II, TV 

9. SSS, 35-37 

10. ‘kriyai yena maruvumavai yavum jnanam 
kidaittarku nimittam enak kilakkum’ 

SP, 10 

11 ‘Jnanattal vldu enre nanmaraigal puranam 
nalla agamam solla allavam ennum 
vtinattar enkadavar’ 

- SSS, 279 

12. ‘adu vidu ennadu anaittarivagum 
adu idu enrarindu undipara 
avijnda sadaiyar enrundipara’ 

- T.V, 39 

13. ‘avan ivan anadu avan arujal alladu 
ivan avan agan enru undi para 
enrum ivane enrundi para’ 

- TV, 40 

14. TKP, 84-86. 

15. ‘avane tane yayiru vinaiyin 
pokku varavu puriya anaiyin 
nikkam inri nirkum anre’ 


- SJB, II 
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16. ‘kuravanmun tuyil kollu manakkanai 
vuriya kolin vunarttuvan; isanum 
turiya mogat tuyil peruvan tanai 
ariya sattiyinal arivippanal’ 

- Sivaprakasar, Sata, 69 

17. ‘asan munne tyil manavarait 
tesaya tandal eluypum ceyalpol 
nesaya isanum nidanavattarai 
esada mayal tannale ejuppume’ 

- TM, 2163 

18. Brahad - aranyaka - upanisad IV. 4.22 uses words 
like adhipatih, vasi, isanah, the great Lord, the Controller, the 
Protoctor of all. These cannot refer to the embodied soul. The 
quality of being neither great by good deeds nor small by evil 
deeds is not ascribable to any except God. The sutra refers to 
the non-transmigrating snpreme Lord. 

Ramanuja states that we have here declarations of general 
unity, that all conscious and non-conscious beings are effects of 
Brahman and have Brahman for their inner self. 

19. ‘Janmady asya yatah’ 

(Ultimate Reality is that) from which origin etc. (i.e. 
subsistence and destruction of this (would proceed). 

janmadi - origin etc. Etcetera means subsistence, sthiti 
and destruction, bangha. To these three Madhva adds niyati (con¬ 
trol), jnana (enlightenment), avrti (ignorance), bandba (bondage) 
and moksa (release). Srikantha extends adi etc, to cover ‘janma - 
sthiti pralaya tirobhavanugraha rupam krtyam’;asya-of this; yatab- 
from which. 

The relevant text is the Taittiriya upanisad passage; That 
from which these beings are born, that by which when born they 
live, that into which when departing they enter. That seek to know. 
That is Brahman’. 
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Yato \d im«ni bhutani jayante, yena jatani jivanti, 

Yat prayanty abhisamvisanti tad brahma 

- Tait., Ill, i, 1. 

We may also compare an Orphic saying quoted by Plato 
that God holds ‘beginning, middle and end of all existence/ 

20. vedandat teliv^m saiva 

siddh^ntat tiran ingut terikkalurram’ 

- SP, 7 

21. ‘nila vulagayadadi niga! sivattuvidandatuk 
kulavinar alavu alawk kolgaiyadaki vedat 
talai taru porulay’ 

- SP, 99 

22 The purport of the Scripture is determined through six 
characteristic marks (sadlinga). Only purportful Scripture is 
authoritative. ‘The marks determinative of purport are: the 
harmony of the initial and concluding passages (upakrama upa- 
samhara), repetition (abhyasa), novelty (apurvata), fruitfulness 
(phala), glorification by eulogistic passages or condemnation by 
deprecatory passages (arthavada) and intelligibility in the light 
of reasoning (upapatti)’. 

Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, ‘The Philosophy of Advaita’ 
(Madras, Ganesh & Co Private Ltd, Revised edition 1957) p. 57. 

23. ‘avane tane akiya anneri 
ekanagi iraipani nirka 

mala m#yai tannodu valvinai inre* 

- SJB, X 

‘kanum kannukkuk kattum vulampol 
kana vullattaik kandu kattalin 
aya ra anbin aran kalal celume* 

- SJB, XI 

24. SM, pp. 374-378 

also ‘alundi aridale anubhavittal 
ennum corkkup porulagalin’ 

- SM, p. 6 

25. ‘illadarkut torraminmayin, ulladarkuc 
ceyvorinric ceyvinai inmayin’ 

- Hetu, Second adhigarana of the first sutra, Sivajnana 
Bodham. 
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